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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Witson’s reply to the Pope is a document of 
great skill of phrasing; its significance is hard to read. 
In its suggestion of peace terms it is not far removed 
from the document it criticizes. There is the same 
suggestion of economic peace after the war, of an 
abandonment of aggressive and anti-national aims, and of 
a comity of the nations in which all the belligerents are 
to join, coupled with a repudiation of the policy of 
crushing the German people either by war or by 
economic measures. This is said in Mr. Wilson’s 
usual style, which is the most effective that any 
living statesman possesses. As a practical document, 
however, the Note approaches the formula ‘‘ No peace 
with the Hohenzollerns.’”” Mr. Wilson’s point is 
that since the word of the German Government could 
never be trusted, the German Government must 
be destroyed, so that the rest of the world may 
have peace for the future. But a loophole is 
left in this sentence: ‘‘ We cannot take the word of 
the present rulers of Germany as a guarantee of 
anything that is to endure, unless explicitly supported 
by such conclusive evidence of the will and purpose of 
the German people themselves, as the other peoples of 
the world would be justified in accepting.’? How much 
does this mean? It will probably mean much or little, 
according to events. The practical point is—would Mr. 
Wilson prevent the conclusion of peace on any terms at 
present, even if Germany were to adopt the proposals of 
a League of Nations with disarmament, and to negotiate 
on other points? We hardly think so. His underlying 
meaning may be that the military situation is not yet 
sufficiently favorable for a good peace. The danger is lest 





a refusal to negotiate at all should strengthen the hands 
of the German Junkers, and delay the advent of that 
general European democracy which Mr. Wilson hopes to 
present to America as her contribution to the war and 


the peace. 
* * aa 


THE event of the week in Russia was the meeting of 
the national Congress in Moscow. It was meant to be a 
spectacular demonstration of unity, which would 
strengthen the Government’s hands. It included not 
merely the workmen’s and peasants’ Soviets, but all the 
deputies of the four old Dumas, and sundry municipal 
organizations—as broadly representative a body as could 
have been got together without a general election. The 
result seems to have been negative. Kerensky made an 
emphatic speech on the danger of the country, the need 
of union, and the resolve of the Provisional Government 
to crush opposition ruthlessly, whether from the Right 
or from the Left. The authoritative tone of this speech 
may well have been necessary, but the Socialists 
felt it to be dictatorial. The endless speeches which 
followed led to nothing. Everyone called for unity. 
Everyone demanded discipline. Everyone repudiated 
the thought of a separate peace. But the central causes 
of disunion remain, and they are not easy of adjustment. 

* 7 * 

THE real question, as Mr. Ransome, the only corre- 
spondent whose telegrams are in any degree illuminating, 
puts it, is not a political but a class question. The Pro- 
visional Government has already proclaimed the abolition 
of private property in land. It keeps in office, against 
the concentrated attacks of the Cadets, M. Tchernoff, 
the Socialist Revolutionary leader, who as Minister of 
Agriculture is preparing legislation for the Constituent 
Assembly in accordance with the plans of his party. It 
proposes to break up all the big estates, and to allow on 
an average a holding of 30 or 35 acres to every cultivator, 
no more and no less. This is what one family can till 
(allowing for pasture) on the primitive Russian system. 
It is not proposed to pay any compensation whatever for 
the land itself, though possibly allowance may be made 
for improvements. This is, of course, ruin to the land- 
owning class, and a warning to those who hold other 
forms of property. It is the kind of issue which in any 
country would lead to civil war, and everyone supposes 
that the Cadets, with the Cossacks (who are already small 
landowners) behind them, are merely awaiting the favor- 
able moment. 

* * * 

Ir is this dread of counter-revolution which makes 
the restoration of discipline in the Army so difficult. 
If General Korniloff can again make it into an auto- 
matic weapon, what will he do with it? He is himself 
a Cossack, a magnetic and gallant figure, and he is said 
to be the close confidant of MM. Miliukoff and 
Gutchkoff. Will he at the suitable moment dissolve 
the Soviets, upset Kerensky, and put the Cadets in 
power? Reckoning on this risk, the Socialists (apart 
from any question of humanity) look with alarm on his 
revival, to which Kerensky has now consented, of the 
death penalty for disobedience to orders, both in the 
interior of the country and at the rear. The case for 
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drastic measures is clear. Not only are some of the 
armies at the Front still unreliable (General Korniloff 
talked very plainly to the Congress), but the dis- 
organization of the railways may mean famine this 
winter. The little General, after a sharp conflict with 
the Provisional Government, attended the Moscow 
Congress in almost royal state, and visited the shrine 
of the Iberian Madonna, as Tsars always used to do on 
entering Moscow. The emergence of this Napoleonic 
figure, the failure of the Congress, the refusal of 
passports for Stockholm—these are grave omens for the 


Russian Revolution. 
* ¥* * 


A new and very curious crisis has occurred at the 
renewal of the Reichstag’s Main Committee sittings. 
The Chancellor opened them with an optimistic speech, 
in which he stated that German submarines sank 
811,000 tons during July. He gave some details about 
the Entente’s secret agreements for the total partition 
of Turkey. He was vague but sympathetic about the 
Pope’s Note, and promised in some way to consult, the 
Reichstag before he sent his reply. A Minority 
Socialist opened a debate with a determined demand 
for Parliamentary control, in which he based himself 
on Mr. Gerard’s revelations. Herr Erzberger followed 
with a combative speech on the lines of the Majority 
resolution. To this the Chancellor replied to the effect 
that his acceptance of the resolution had never been 
without reserves. On this the three Majority parties 
walked out and broke up the sitting, met at lunch, and 
sent Dr. Payer (Radical) with an ultimatum to the 
Chancellor. At the afternoon sitting he completely 
“climbed down’”’ and accepted the resolution. This 
unedifying episode has, of course, shaken the position of 
Dr. Michaelis severely, but it shows that the Majority 
is really in control. 

* * + 

THE next step was the disclosure of the Chancellor’s 
expedient for consultation on current matters of state. 
He proposes as an experiment ‘‘a free Commission,”’ 
which means, we take it, in English, a consultative 
committee. It is to contain seven Reichstag party 
leaders, of whom five belong to the Majority. A further 
seven members are to come from the Bundesrath, repre- 
senting the Federal States. This official element, of 
course, dilutes the Committee, but it must be remem- 
bered that the five Majority leaders will sit there with 
the votes of the Reichstag in their pockets. Their power 
in the Committee depends on what they are able to do 
outside it. Given firmness on their part, this does look 
like a real measure of democratic contro] over foreign 
policy. Our House of Commons has not even asked for 
as much. We doubt, however, if the crisis is yet over. 
The Junker newspapers lament and censure the 
Chancellor’s surrender. The Majority newspapers keep 
up their demands for more. The Chancellor, between 
them, is in no better case than his predecessor. 

a . . 


GENERAL Caporna kept his own counsel about the 
Italian offensive to such purpose that until the end of 
last week no one knew the scope of the battle that had 
been raging for six days. Monte Cucco and the Vodice, 
which lie to the north-west of Monte Santo, on the left 
bank of the Isonzo, were taken in May, but the Italians 
were unable to capture the Holy Mountain. The recent 
attack, in order to achieve this success, aimed at the 
whole of the Austrian line between Tolmino and Monte 
Santo, and by the very magnitude of its aim, accom-- 
plished the larger purpose, whereas before it had failed 
to fulfil the smaller. The Isonzo River runs through a 
ravine in its upper course; but this obstacle was sur- 
mounted, and the Italians struck towards the northern 
fringes of the Bainsizza Plateau at the same time that 
their comrades were assaulting Monte Santo from the 
front, and over the whole thirty-six miles to the sea. 
The front below Tolmino cracked, positions were gained 
on the northern slopes of the plateau and were used as 
levers to force the centre. The troops were thus able 
to produce a pressure on the flanks of Monte Santo. The 
position was carried on Friday, the 24th ; and S. Gabriele 





and 8S. Daniele, the two lower peaks, which command 
the eastern issue from Gorizia, are now being assailed 
from the new as well as from the old positions. Reports 
from Germany suggest that they are already being 
evacuated ; and it is certain they cannot hold out much 
longer. 
x * + 

THE development of the successes on the Bainsizza 
{Plateau has occupied the present week, and only now 
do the Italians seem to have come into contact with any 
organized defensive positions. They have moved forward 
on a front of about twelve miles to a depth of five or 
six miles. The successes on the Carso sector, though 
not so great, are considerable. The new positions are 
close upon Hermada, and just touch its northern flank. 
The assault upon this most formidable position was 
supported by monitors and floating batteries operating 
from the Gulf of Trieste; but the defence has not yet 
been broken down. In general, the Austrian position 
is fluid between Tolmino and the sea, except for the 
areas immediately surrounding the peaks of S. Gabriele 
and 8. Daniele and Hermada. These points are like 
pins holding the line in position. But only the first phase 
of the offensive is as yet over. Some 26,000 prisoners 
and forty-six villages have been taken. The ground 
captured is littered with abandoned war material, and 
the weight of the blow suffered by Austria is sufficiently 
serious to cause some anxiety in Germany. The spirit 
and discipline of the Italian soldiers have been remarked 
by all observers, and their recent achievements 
constitute one of the great Allied victories in the war. 

* * * 


GENERAL KorniLorr made some striking revelations 
to the Moscow Congress, and his serious indictment 
of the discipline of parts of the Army received 
an immediate comment. Mackenscn has _ been 
for some time striving to force the Allied armies 
out of Moldavia. That indeed is the least of his 
aims. The most grandiose is to pierce the Russo- 
Roumanian line, and capture a section of the troops. 
On Tuesday the enemy, after a strong artillery prepara- 
tion, struck again north of Foczani. The Russian 
communiqué states the result thus: “One of our 
divisions, not showing the enemy the necessary resist- 
ance, having abandoned their positions, fled in disorder. 
The enemy continued to advance throughout the day.”’ 
To read the German account of this episode, one would 
think there had been a most fierce struggle. Mackensen 
has won positions establishing a sort of pocket in the 
Russian line, and it is almost impossible that a readjust- 
ment of the front towards the West can now be avoided. 
Towards the end of last week the Germans attacked the 
Russian positions at the other end of the line. West of 
Riga the Russian line ran along the southern shore of 
the Gulf of Riga. It would have been a convenience for 
the Germans to have cut through the line to the coast 
towards Riga, and apparently they have succeeded in 
shortening their front slightly. General Lechitsky, now 
in charge of the northern front, can be trusted to deal 
with any serious threat to Riga, provided the moral of 
his troops is good. But the attack so far is of purely 


local interest. 
+ * * 


Despite’ the poor weather there have been some 
important developments on the Western front. General 
Petain has been rounding off his splendid successes on 
the Verdun front by several local attacks which have 
carried the famous Hill 304 and established the French 
line on the outskirts of Beaumont village. The new 
positions have been consolidated, and several more 
prisoners have been brouglit in. The struggle on the 
British front has mainly revolved about the positions 
south-east and north-east of Ypres. The net result of 
the week is that our line has been improved to the north- 
east ; but is slightly weaker to the south-east. It is at 
this latter point that an advance is most serious for the 
Germans, for our troops are already on the threshold of 
their main defensive line. The higher ground which 
supports the most natural line of resistance lies well to 
the east of our present line except at this point where it 
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crosses the Menin road. Inverness Copse and Glencorse 
Wood, which cover these positions, will not be securely 
held until they are well to our rear, and the advance is 
at present handicapped by the waterlogged state of the 
ground. 

* * * 


Events in Ireland during the past fortnight have 
been far more critical than has been generally realized 
in this country. The authorities—acting upon whose 
advice it would be interesting to know—have revived the 
policy of arrest and suppression which helped to prepare 
the way for Easter Week last year; and the seizures of 
Nationalist arms have stirred the followers of Mr. 
Redmond to anger equally with the Sinn Féiners. A 
fleet of armored cars has been landed, and raids for arms 
have been carried out in all parts of the country, except 
in the Unionist districts of Ulster. Redmondite arms 
have been seized in Redmondite halls, but no Carsonite 
arms have been seized in Carsonite halls. The excuse is 
that, owing to a split in the National Volunteers, there 
was a danger that some orthodox ‘‘ Home-Rule’’ rifles 
might fall into Sinn Féin hands. Irish Nationalists, as 
was to be expected, see in the whole affair only a sinister 
Dublin Castle plot to provoke disturbances and to wreck 
the Convention. We learn on good authority that it was 
only by earnest appeals to London and America that 
certain arrests, which might easily have precipitated 
armed disturbances, have recently been prevented. Mr. 
Duke and Sir Bryan Mahon would do well in these 
critical times to take advice from no Dublin Castle 
official whose allegiance to the idea of a self-governed 


Treland is in doubt. 
* * * 


Tue decision of the Allied Socialist Conference to 
exclude the Press was unfortunate. The official report 
told as little of what really happened as official reports 
usually do. The public concluded on Wednesday that 
Tuesday had been wasted through mere incompetence and 
ill-will. The truth is that it was wasted intentionally and 
very skilfully by the French majority, who were between 
the devil and the deep sea. If they voted for Stockholm, 
M. Albert *Thomas would share Mr. Henderson’s fate, 
and “ L? Humanité ”’ be as heartily abused as the “ Labor 
Leader.’’ If they voted against it, the French Socialists, 
now practically on the minority side, would spew them 
out of their mouths. There was no safety except in 
staving off a decision by obstruction ; and so cleverly and 
dramatically did M. Renaudel accomplish this that the 
day had gone before the Conference realized that his 
repeated and apparently frantic speeches and interrup- 
tions as to the impossibility of proceeding until the 
Conference was “ constituted’’ in the French manner, 
and his and M. Milhaud’s long and supersubtle dis- 
quisitions on the precise position of the Russian delegates, 
were simple spoof. When at last a Fabian delegate rose 
and asked what was the French for the word “ obstruc- 
tion,” the game was up. M. Longuet promptly gave the 
rendering “‘ majorité’’; and M. Renaudel declared that 
on the question of appointing a Committee to bring 
Stockholm before the Conference, the majority would not 
obstruct, but would abstain. This went beyond the 
Chairman’s patience. On M. Milhaud rising to speak, 
Mr. Henderson bluntly declared that the abstention 
should include abstention from speaking ; and the French 
majority, perceiving that it had gone to the limit of 
endurance, and that its object of wasting the day had 
been attained (it was already closing time), subsided, and 
allowed the meeting to close on a quieter note. 


* * * 


On Wednesday the Conference was unable even to 
begin its proceedings until after lunch. Meanwhile, 
the proceedings of the commissions appointed to prepare 
the agenda had made it clear that the unanimity which 
had been declared indispensable was out of the question. 
Only on one point was it approached. Both those who 
wanted to go to Stockholm and those who did not, were 
equally resolved that they should not be deterred by a 
refusal of passports. Yet even here unanimity was not 
attained. The French majority, impossible to the last, 





again abstained, and even attempted to discuss the 
difference between abstention and refusal to vote. By 
mere force of circumstances Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
carried the resolutions of his committee, which were 
pro-Stockholm, by handsome majorities; and nothing 
else was attempted. There was much criticism of 
procedure, and virtually no discussion of the inter- 
national situation. Finally, M. Renaudel, the leader of 
the French majority, made a frantically emphatic 
protest against the absence of discussion, and was 
roundly told by Mr. Henderson that he had himself to 
thank. The main British contribution to the Con- 
ference was an amazed and somewhat amused silence. 
On the whole, a fiasco. But M. Longuet paid a graceful 
compliment and scored a hit at the Majority in one 
stroke when he acknowledged Mr. Henderson’s sacrifice 
of his portfolio to keep faith with the French over 
Stockholm, implying that M. Albert Thomas was hardly 
keeping his side of the bargain. 


* eg * 


ANOTHER National Party! There seem to have 
been so many of them that we had almost hoped for a 
manifesto that would not date from somewhere in St. 
James’s, would not spell “Empire’’ “ Protection,’’ 
would not include Colonel (or is it General?) Page 
Croft, would not talk to workmen who will not listen, 
and would not be something exactly like the “ Front- 
bench men ”’ it derides, only rather more selfish and 
wooden. But we are disappointed again. The new 
National Party is exactly like the old. Or have we 
been dreaming, and is this the real Simon Pure 
“ Nationalism,’’ and have all the others been mere 
mystical adumbrations of it? 

x ” _ 


THE best comment on the new orders was made by 
the ‘‘ Daily News,’’ which printed just after the list of 
recipients an extract from Mr. Gerard’s article on the 
Rat system in Germany. This system is described by 
Mr. Gerard as one of the most successful ways of 
disciplining the people. “ Rat’’ means councillor, and 
the title is given to anyone who has attained a certain 
measure of success in his business or profession, and Mr. 
Gerard states that these distinctions make up a great 
deal of the social life of Germany, and give the Govern- 
ment a great hold on the population. It is only 
necessary to glance at the list published last week to see 
what dangers lurk in this system. Mr. Havelock Wilson, 
for example, appears in the list, but not Mr. Robert 
Smillie. It may well be that Mr. Smillie was offered 
the honor, but was wise enough to refuse it. The 
ordinary observer will conclude that Mr. Havelock 
Wilson’s encouragement of sabotage is treated by the 
Government as a greater service to the nation than Mr. 
Smillie’s successful efforts to discourage absenteeism in 
the coal mines. Men of the moral standing of Mr. 
Gosling and Mr. Ben Turner do not receive any more 
respect from possessing these honors, and with men more 
susceptible to personal influences, an honor is a danger. 


a * * 


“ WayFrarRER’’ writes: ‘Earl Grey’s death closes 
an interesting career, that was always promising, 
suggestive, even romantic, but hardly fulfilling. Grey 
belonged to a type with many examples—the Whig 
with enthusiasm. With a rather mechanical creed, he 
believed in a great deal that was by no means mechani- 
cal. latgecislion with him was not mere bargain- 
hunting in territories and concessions; it was part of 
his love of his stock and land. Yet it so happened 
that he was identified with one of the worst of such 
transactions. It came through an unfortunate personal 
association—his intimacy with Rhodes. That gave 
him a dangerous knowledge of the conspiracy of the 
Raid, and the events that followed and were caused 
by it. In spite of this stain on his escutcheon, 
he was, as he looked, a Paladin of Empire, and his high 
spirits and generous, imaginative temper found full 
expression in his Governor-Generalship of Canada. He 
was not an extremely able man; but he was England 
of the English.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WILL GERMANY BECOME DEMOCRATIC ? 


Mr. Witson’s reply to the Pope, fine, skilful, and 
essentially moderate as it is, lends a tragic actuality 
to the conflict, punctuated by momentary compromises, 
which is proceeding in Germany between the Chancellor 
and the Reichstag majority. We have never been 
willing, for our part, to add to our war-aims the forcible 
achievement of democracy in Germany. We yield to no 
one in our desire that it should come, promptly and fully. 
The connection which Mr. Wilson discerns between 
militarism and what is called “ autocracy ’’—we prefer 
to call it the absence of democratic control—is patent to 
us all. The world was never safe under the old armed 
peace, if only because the power to make war was 
concentrated in a very few hands. It was not safe when 
it lay with a Russian autocrat to unchain war in those 
distant days of the “ long spoon,’ when Mr. Chamberlain 
talked of “‘ supping with the devil.’’ It was not safe so 
long as some obscure temperamental change in the 
shifting mind of the Kaiser might be the cause that 
doomed seven millions to death. It was not safe so long 
as an able, highly trained, self-confident, and un- 
scrupulous military caste added to its conquest of the 
German State an equally dangerous control over the 
intellect and conscience of the German nation. We 
must follow our thought sincerely: it will not be 
safe while even the democratic constitutions of the 
Western Allies provide no adequate safeguards 
against the vagaries of secret diplomacy. All this is true, 
but it is not to our minds a reason that suffices to justify 
an indefinite continuation of the war. We will not attempt 
to argue so grave a question polemically. It would be easy 
to recall the fact that only two weeks ago Mr. Balfour 
scouted the very idea of Parliamentary control over 
foreign affairs, to recall such episodes in comparatively 
recent history as the Guildhall threat of 1911, made 
without Cabinet consultation, a threat that might easily 
have led to war. Nor will we inquire how far to-day’s 
crusade for democracy can be reconciled with our alliance 
with the late Russian autocracy. That adulterous 
union is over; a better tie has been formed. There is 
another answer to the line of argument which refuses all 
peace with an undemocratic government. 

Let us admit that Germany is “ autocratic.’’ Let 
us dismiss the hope that she will, in the normal course 
of events, broaden her institutions before peace is many 
months or years old. Let us agree that the signature 
of her present Government to the covenant of a League 
of Nations would be worthless. When all these extreme 
positions are conceded, there remains at our disposal 
a possible guarantee which is not purely moral. It is 
disarmament. Suppose that Germany should agree 
(with all the other Powers) to reduce her armaments to 
something like the minimum level suggested by the Pope 
—the level necessary for the maintenance of internal 
order. We will not pretend to think that an agreement 
so drastic as this would be easily secured. What would 
it involve for us in the corresponding naval terms? A 
large reduction is certainly possible—an agreement, 
for example, to reduce the period of conscript service 
to six months, a severe limit on warlike expenditure, or 
both these reductions at once. If this were conceded, 
need it trouble us unduly what the character or con- 
stitution of the German Government might be? Let us 
be precise. The German Government is not a peril 
simply because it is autocratic. We did not trouble 
ourselves because a Castro or a Diaz were dictators 
more autocratic than any -Kaiser. The peril is the 
combination of autocracy with numbers, wealth, disci- 
pline, and science—in a word, with vast military 
power and an almost conscienceless view of life. 


One may achieve security if either of these terms is 
changed. Reform the autocracy, or abolish the military 
power : in either case we are safe. If Germany will consent 
to disarmament, her adherence to a League of Nations 
will be manifestly sincere. It will be sincere because it will 








be interested. Only if she retained her crushing military 
superiority would she have the motive to break the pact 
of that League. It is not easy, however, to apply this 
test. If the question is put, not coldly, but in documents 
which convey the most crushing condemnation of the 
German Government, they will not elicit the answer 
which we should welcome. A German, while these 
denunciations (however well merited) fall on his head, is 
bound to ask himself what are the chances that a League 
of Nations will treat him with impartial justice. While 
we mark him in this way as a pariah and a criminal in 
the society of nations, he will hardly anticipate equal 
treatment before the Courts and in the Councils of the 
League. Materially, this test is simple and easy to 
apply. Morally, it becomes unavailable while the 
belligerent Governments use language which must make 
any society of nations impossible until these words are 
forgotten. Mr. Wilson has, we think, a truly moderate 
and statesmanlike view of the character of the peace. 
He is still for a negotiated settlement, negotiated, that 
is to say, with the German people. He opposes a policy 
of dismemberment, of anti-nationalism, on one side or 
the other. He is against an economic war after war. 
He maintains his early vision of a true comity of 
civilization. He tells the Germans, in effect, that a 
democratic Germany may have a good peace. But there 
is a risk that his refusal to deal with the existing 
German Government may mean an almost indefinite 
prolongation of the war. That may perhaps result in the 
advent of German democracy—an event which in any 
case is the probable upshot of the first German general 
election after peace. It may also place upon Russia a 
burden which will destroy democracy there. 

Meanwhile, the German evolution towards demo- 
cracy does go on. The vital events take place 
in the confidential sessions of the Main Committee 
of the Reichstag. Secret sittings with official reports 
have this advantage, that they allow frank debate, with 
the grave disadvantage that neither we nor the German 
people can feel sure of knowing exactly how much has 
been achieved. As we read the news two capital events 
have occurred. The first of them was that the Chancellor 
one morning again let slip phrases which suggested that 
in accepting the Reichstag’s “‘ no annexation ’’ formula he 
was following the crooked example of his predecessor, and 
making reserves of uncertain kind and extent. The 
leaders of the Majority met at lunch. A rapid ultimatum 
followed, and by the afternoon the Chancellor was 
assuring the Reichstag that he had been grievously mis- 
understood, and that he did, in fact, accept the formula 
unreservedly. A success of this kind is valuable just so 
long as the combination which secured it subsists. It 
demonstrates, what we have often argued, that the 
Reichstag has, and always has had, in the power of the 
purse, powers enough to assure its own supremacy, 
provided it has the courage to assert it. It rarely did 
choose, and never until this summer had succeeded in 
combining on its own initiative a moderately progressive 
majority. In two respects the whole Parliamentary situa- 
tion is changed. First, there is a majority which combined 
itself, instead of being dovetailed together by a managing 
Chancellor. Secondly, a progressive coalition is possible 
for one very simple reason. In the old days the 
Socialists would combine with no one, and no one would 
combine with them. They were Ishmaels and rebels, 
and for practical Parliamentary ends their formidable 
numbers and great ability were largely wasted. To-day 
the “‘ majority’’ is reformist and patriotic, though it 
opposes the annexationists. That means that it 
will combine with others, and others with it. One 
may make too much of paper constitutions, and of such 
words as Ministerial responsibility. The Reichstag, 
regarded as a human machine, would have made nothing 
of the best of constitutions until the other day. It was 
inert, politically immaterial, a thing to be mocked by 
those who managed it, as Biilow in his cynical way used 
to mock it. It was poor human material, and its group 
system, with the Socialists as rebels, was unworkable. 
It has aged during the war. It is perceptibly more 
mature, and little as we admire the Socialist majority, 
the fact is, none the less, that its adoption of opportunist 
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tactics has made Parliamentary government possible. 
That is the big change; the paper changes will be its 
consequences. 

The second of these two big events is the Chancel- 
lor’s adoption of the expedient of a “ Reichsrath.”’ 
This council is to work with him confidentially and to 
apply democratic control to current business. Minis- 
terial responsibility means that a Parliament may upset 
a Minister who blunders. At present the Reichstag 
may do that indirectly by refusing credits. This new 
control is preventive, and the best illustration of it is 
that of this week. The Reichstag, deeply anxious to 
make the most of the Pope’s opening, insisted on being 
consulted before the Chancellor’s reply was despatched. 
This is his expedient for consultation. It is not satis- 
factory, but it is an advance. To compose such a 
committee from the seven leaders of the chief groups is, 
we suppose, as good a plan as any. Unhappily, the 
Chancellor has added to them seven delegates from the 
Bundesrath—that is to say, from the federated States. 
Most of them will be officials, but not Prussian or 
Imperial officials. They are not the Chancellor’s 
subordinates, and they do bring with them a point of 
view which is not that of the Berlin bureaucracy. None 
the less, they dilute the Reichstag’s control so seriously 
as to give it only a consultative value. That, however, 
is much. It means that before Dr. Michaelis commits 
his next blunder, he will have fair warning what to 
expect from the Reichstag’s majority. To the sittings 
of this hybrid committee as such we attach little 
importance. We do, however, attach the greatest 
importance to these two facts—the leaders of the 
Majority will know betimes what the Chancellor is 
going to do before it is irreparably done: he 
will know what to expect from this Majority before it 
is too late to retrace his steps. It is a mistake to count 
the votes of these fifteen persons seated at a table. 
What does matter is that five of them have in their 
pockets the votes of the Reichstag Majority. While 
that Majority holds together and dares to be firm, 
democratic control exists. No constitution would give it 
reality if the Majority were fluctuating and inert. The 
machine will serve, if the men are fit to work it. We 
do not forget that honestly democratic newspapers like 
the ‘‘ Berliner Tageblatt’’ are dissatisfied and even 
contemptuous. Their comments are inevitably tactical. 
They are battling for more, and it is their cue to make 
the least of concessions. Our comment is that of the 
mere observer, and to us the change seems symptomatic 
and even considerable. Once more it turns out that the 
obstacle to democracy, as we understand it in the West, 
is the federal basis of Empire. Prussia is in a minority 
in the federal Bundesrath, and therefore the other States, 
and especially Bavaria and the Centre Party, value their 
power within it. It is possible that the first step to 
fundamental change in Germany must be taken, not in 
the Imperial Reichstag, but in the Federal Diets. With 
manhood suffrage, Prussia, for example, may secure 
formal Ministerial responsibility, which Bavaria has 
already. As this evolution goes on, the Bundesrath 
itself will become a Cabinet of the Cabinets, composed 
of Responsible Ministers, instead of being, as at present, 
a very Privy Council of official delegates. The Prussian 
franchise is really the key of the arch of German reaction. 
It is breaking, and the inevitable consequences must 
follow. Given disarmament, we would wait tranquilly 
for the results of the first peace-time elections. 


CADORNA’S VICTORY. 


Ir is not without reason that the Austrians have at 
length decided to cease behaving “ like the ostrich,’’ and 
to admit that General Cadorna has secured a 
success. For the greater part of the war they have 
affected to ignore the Italian armies except in so far as 
they could produce a colorable show of having inflicted 
heavy losses upon their ancient enemy. And it must 
be admitted they had some reason for believing their 
frontiers impregnable. Everywhere they had seized the 
opportunity of placing Italy at a disadvantage, and even 








in 1915, when they were prepared to go to some lengths 
to purchase her neutrality, they were never willing to 
grant her a frontier that would serve as a reasonable 
insurance against aggression. The Trentino is a vast 
spring-board into the Venotian plain, and the rest of 
the frontier might well have caused the soldier to despair. 
Even Napoleon did not attempt to force the eastern 
line until Joubert was installed in Trent, and he only 
penetrated to that point as a result of the Austrians’ 
retreat after defeats in the plain. No serious attempt 
was made to put the mountain barrier to its most 
advantageous use ; but to-day the Austrians know every 
turn of their frontier and its value in warfare. 

The Isonzo offensive, indeed, has ever been some- 
thing of a hazard, and the whole Italian campaign has 
been, even its severest critics must admit, a most 
competent achievement. That it is inspired by something 
more than sound competence is now clear to the world. 
General Cadorna had to establish himself on the left bank 
of the river which flows for many miles through a ravine, 
and is everywhere suited to efficient defence. His 
objectives have been assumed to be Gorizia, and Trieste, 
since the former fell to the Italian attack; but we are 
wrong to think his vision restricted by any such limited 
aims. Doubtless his immediate objectives are clearly 
defined ; but his true purpose is, as the enemy appreciates, 
to break the Austrian defence. It may seem to the casual 
spectator that the Italians have done little, even making 
allowance for the formidable barrier which opposed and 
still opposes them. But such a conclusion assumes that 
the Italians had a sufficiency of the appropriate means 
for dealing with a defensive on such a terrain. The actual 
fact is that Italy is still weak in heavy artillery, and 
one of the earliest surprises of the war was Austria’s 
strength in the heaviest guns. For the bulk of her cam- 
paign Italy had to depend for the most part upon a species 
of trench mortar, neither very trustworthy in aim nor 
of sufficient range to meet a defensive well supplied with 
long-range heavy guns of the most scientific pattern. For 
breaking down defences at a small distance the mortars 
can do the work in the rough; but it seems almost 
incredible that the Italians should have accomplished so 
much in face of a well-supplied heavy artillery. And it 
is one of the odd turns of the war that has brought 
Britain to their assistance in this respect. The British 
and French heavy artillery, though not numerous, is still 
of the utmost value to a country that must economize its 
metal and coal supplies. 

But given the appropriate machinery for the modern 
offensive against a scientific defensive, there remained 
the most important factor in this as in every war—the 
wise direction of the attacking force. General Cadorna 
has, in the recent offensive, shown himself as brilliant 
as bold. It is no hasty judgment that sees the whole 
Austrian defence in danger. The Isonzo sector has 
certain disadvantages for Austria if the defensive line 
of hills and wooded plateaux can be pierced. The 
railway communications on the Austrian side are much 
inferior to those on the Italian side. In this lies the 
small compensation for the terrain over which our Ally 
is attacking. The bases which supply the Isonzo front. 
owing to the poorness of lateral communications, are 
not favorably situated. Trieste, which lies on the neck 
of the Istrian Peninsula, is south of the line it is 
supplying, in a position of danger from a victorious 
army advancing towards the East. An enemy who can 
cross the Bainsizza plateau and reach the upper course 
of the River Idria, would threaten to cut off the Istrian 
peninsula, despite its outlying fortress on Hermada. 
And it would also place the whole of the Tolmino group 
of armies in jeopardy. The first steps of this develop- 
ment are at present being taken. The Italians have 
crossed the plateau,*and have so far not reached the 
reserve Austrian line. The fact that they met in their 
advances only small bodies of men with machine-guns 
and field artillery, justifies the semi-official suggestion 
that, at any rate for the moment, positional warfare has 
ceased on this small sector of the line. The Idria 
mountain-ridge and the Ternova forest offer good 
defensive positions, but there is no reason to think that 
Cadorna will depend wholly upon a frontal attack. The 
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assault on the Bainsizza plateau was carried out in 
masterly fashion, and the actions against it and Monte 
Santo were mutually supporting. ‘The latter position, 
thought, with some justice, to be impregnable, commands 
the peaks Gabriele and Daniele, which still check the 
issue from Gorizia on to the plain. But it is difficult to 
think they can hold out long, and the attack on the 
Carso and the Istrian peninsula will then develop on 
a wide front. 

_ General Cadorna will use the advantages of wide 
choice that now confront him. Following upon the 
model of Brussiloff’s campaign last summer, he will 
exercise his pressure now on the flank of the Tolmino army, 
now on the Carso force. The immediate effect of his present 
successes is to throw a much greater strain upon the 
Austrian defensive than the Austrians can alone support. 
If they are to maintain their resistance with success, 
they must not only find troops to supply the considerable 
losses they have sustained ; their new position is so much 
weaker than the old that the former force could not 
maintain it, and the threat to cut off the Carso armies 
from those to the north is too serious to encourage 
them to take any risk. But to secure the 
necessary troops, they will have to weaken their 
contribution to the Bessarabian and Roumanian 
front; and thus, little by little, the incidence of 
the war is being cast more and more upon Germany. 
It is idle to guess the time it may take to conquer Trieste. 
This depends wholly upon the ease of reinforcement of 
the Austrian troops, and we cannot think Austria will 
spare any effort, any pressure upon her Ally, to restore 
a strong defensive upon the west of Trieste. But if 
Germany is to assist Austria, the small but useful 
emergency reserve kept for use against threatened sectors 
of the main Eastern and Western fronts will be swallowed 
up wholly or in great part, and the chances of a success- 
ful development of the Western offensive, which ulti- 
mately regards the Flanders coast, will be considerably 
improved. The direct attack on the outlying defence of 
Trieste at Hermada, though conducted both from the 
sea and from the land side, has failed; but the Italian 
troops, who have fought ‘so magnificently recently, are 
not going to rest on their laurels. The pressure will 
gather head again, and the measure of Austria’s success 
in defence will be the measure of our chances of success 
in Flanders. The unity of fronts has never operated so 
conspicuously as at present. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


In his “ Psychology,’’ the late Professor William James 
cites an experiment in which a pike, put into a tank with 
a glass partition on the other side of which a number of 
minnows were put, continued to dash himself against the 
partition more than two thousand times, until at last he 
learnt the folly of trying to get at the minnows. A 
Government is something like a pike. It takes it a long 
time to learn, but it does learn in the end. Quite early 
in the war our Government formally recognized that all 
the energy and goodwill of the working classes were 
involved in the successful conduct of the struggle. But 
this formal recognition did not prevent them recruiting 
for the Army skilled men from Woolwich and Middles- 
brough, depleting the mining, shipbuilding, and agri- 
cultural centres of essential labor, and administering the 
Military Service and Munitions Acts in such a fashion as 
to arouse ever new suspicions on the part of labor and to 
keep trade unionism continually on the boil. Even after 
the dramatic failure of Mr. George to apply the powers 
of his new Munitions Act to coerce the miners of South 
Wales, the Government kept on in their blundering career 
of ignorant irritation, disregarding pledges, delaying 
justice, and turning deaf ears to well-founded grievances. 
They took counsel only with the labor leaders, and 
refused to consult the aggrieved and restive rank and file. 

At last they learnt the lesson they might have 
learnt at first, and sent round Committees to find out 
from the men upon the spot what the matter was. 
Mr. Barnes last Monday gave a sensible and satisfac- 
tory summary of measures to be taken to redress or to 





abate the discovered grievances. The Food Controller 
has already prepared a scheme for reducing prices of 
essential foods, for the stoppage of profiteering, and for 
the regulation of food distribution. How far high 
prices and accompanying profiteering can actually be 
stopped when supplies are short and money artificially 
inflated, remains to be seen. But Lord Rhondda’s 
energetic policy will be welcomed as a real attempt to 
grapple with a situation which lies at the basis of 
working-class discontent. The prompt amendment of 
the Munitions Act, with its withdrawal of the proposal 
to extend dilution to private work, accompanied by the 
transfer of the process of recruiting from military to 
civil hands, should go a long way to heal the soreness 
in the engineering and other controlled businesses. A 
far-reaching scheme for housing is proposed for dealing 
with the scandalous condition of such centres of industry 
as Barrow and Coventry. Last, not least, and surely 
a humiliating instance of changed heart, is the proposal 
to damage our national food supply by an increase in 
the supply of beer, as a concession to the drinkers—and 
the brewers. We need not here discuss how far these 
“reforms ’’ are likely to be realized, or how far they 
belong to a shadow-land of promise. At any rate, they 
signify a genuine desire to secure industrial peace and 
productivity for the duration of the war. 

And afterwards? This question brings us to the 
consideration of the reception accorded to the Whitley 
Report for establishing a joint government of employers 
and workers in the organized trades of the country. 
Speaking in general terms, the proposal has been well 
received, but better by capital than by labor. Though 
the scheme of joint-committees in national trades, 
districts, and workshops, proposes to bring up whole 
industries to a level which only the most enlightened 
employers would have accepted before the war, the 
indications are that all large employers, with a few 
reactionary exceptions, are prepared to give the experi- 
ment a good reception. Possibly many in their hearts 
believe that little will come of it. But every live 
employer is aware that the world into which he will be 
plunged when peace comes will not be the world of 1911- 
1914, and most who look back to the dangerous situation 
of that time do not desire such a return. They are willing, 
if not eager, to try the experiment of organized 
co-operation with their employees for the common good 
of capital and labor in the trade. 

Labor, though not unfavorable as a whole, is more 
suspicious and less willing to commit itself. This 
attitude is partly due to an almost automatic reaction 
in the more combative labor movement against any 
scheme favored, and, as they think, engineered, by the 
employing classes. In other words, the existence of 
that very class antagonism which it is the object of the 
scheme to overcome stands in the way of working-class 
acceptance. Workmen even among the skilled, well- 
organized grades are fearful lest the superior solidarity 
and astuteness of employers upon Committees in which 
numerical representation is equal, will usually enable 
them to get their way, and they are exceedingly jealous 
of any attempt to deprive them of the effective use of 
the strike as a final weapon. 

Of course, in so far as the antagonism which has 
hitherto prevailed is unfounded in reality, or can be 
eliminated by reasonable arrangement, all that is 
required is faith and a sufficient time to make the 
forces of good-will and co-operation prevail. That there 
is this real identity or harmony of interests appears to 
be the underlying pre-supposition of the Whitley 
Committee, just as the absolute denial of any harmony 
is the pre-supposition of the Extreme Left of the Labor 
movement. We have before us an interesting and able 
statement of the case of the Extreme Left in the shape 
of a formal criticism of the Whitley Report by a 
Committee of the National Guilds League. Their 
attack is directed against the central idea of the feasi- 
bility of a joint control by representatives of capital 
and labor. Joint control demands “a certain com- 
munity of purpose and a certain identity of point of 
view, and these conditions do not exist. Self-govern- 
ment by labor is only attained when labor enjoys 
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exclusive control over conditions of labor, and when 
that control is exercised, not by some central national 
Council, but by the workers in their respective work- 
shops.’’ It is not possible here to discuss the validity of 
these contentions. We wish merely to. call attention to 
the extreme assertion of the class-war principle which 
they contain. If it were true, then all attempts 
at joint government would merely discover and widen 
breaches. Experience, however, falsifies this view. 
Capital and labor have worked together both in industries 
and in workshops amicably and successfully for certain 
purposes, and the possibility of doing so attests “ a certain 
community of purpose.’’ The value of the joint- 
committee method, as we understand it, is to make a 
more continuous and systematic attempt to explore the 
area and limitations of this community of purpose. 
Even where a divergence of interests is disclosed, which 
cannot be bridged by any principle, the spirit of practical 
compromise can often discover a way of avoiding a 
conflict fraught with obvious and serious costs to both 
parties. 

We think the trade unions would be well 
advised not to refuse this policy of exploration along the 
routes of industrial peace, even though they may suspect 
a trap. We press the same argument as in the case 
of international relations. There are dangers lest strong 
nations may combine to oppress weak ones, lest an 
unscrupulous State may intrigue with others to break the 
peace, or refuse to carry out its undertakings. These are 
real dangers. But we ask, “ What is the alternative? ”’ 
“What other course of policy is not more perilous? ”’ 
So here, it is not sufficient to show that industrial peace, 
progress, and productivity are not fully assured by the 
Whitley proposals. If no organized attempt is made to 
establish better working relations between capital and 
labor, disaster surely lies ahead. These proposals, and 
others shortly to be published, dealing with less organized 
trades, are not set out as Governmental intentions. They 
impose no action upon any group of employers or of work- 
men. They are merely sketches of primd facie equitable 
machinery for co-operation and discussion between two 
parties whose actual work is conducted in common. 
In our opinion, they will, if worked with good 
will, do a great deal to abate the minor friction of 
capital and labor, and to afford such mutual under- 
standing of trade conditions as will greatly ease the 
situation in the staple competitive trades of the country, 
and in the public services, municipal or state, to which, 
we presume, they will also be applied. The more serious 
defects will be discovered in the highly-organized trades, 
which pass from a competitive to a combinative stage by 
means of a syndication that will be greatly facilitated by 
the closer contacts both among employers and with 
labor which National Councils will afford. For there 
will be strong temptations and opportunities for such 
trades to combine for the regulation of output and prices, 
and a profiteering to be shared between the capital 
and labor of the _ trade. In other words, a 
policy of trade individualism is likely to emerge, 
by which a strongly placed trade will take it out of 
other trades and the consuming public. This could only 
be prevented by securing for the State, as representing 
the citizen-consumers, a dominant and ultimate control. 
Even the beginnings of such control are at present 
vehemently repudiated by most employers and most 
labor leaders. But the pressure of actual events may 
teach them, even as it is teaching this Government, how 
to how to economic circumstance. 


THE SAVING OF LIFE. 


Tue war has given an immense stimulus to the growing 
discontent with the industrial system. This system, 
which seemed to our grandfathers a device of nature 
for securing progress, had fallen into disrepute before 
the war, and a new revolution, starting in France—the 
nursery of inspiring discontents—had already threatened 
the structure of capitalist industry. Previous criticisms 
had threatened rather its ownership, believing that the 
form might be retained under a scheme of Government 











control. In the agitating discussions that took place at 
the Foreign Office on the eve of the war, Lord Grey 
warned the Austrian Ambassador that revolution and 
war are closely connected. The number of the revolu- 
tions. that will follow the war, and the precise form they 
will take in different countries, nobody can foretell ; but 
if anything is certain, it is that one consequence will be 
an increase of the power and popularity of the 
spirit that is roughly associated with the Syndicalist 
movement. In the new ferment the Capitalist system 
is coming to represent an ancient régime, a burden not 
less fatal to freedom than the ancient régime that 
disappeared in such violent storms a century ago. The 
workmen, the third estate in this new dispensation, 
quarrel with that system because it controls their freedom 
and initiative in their daily work, just as the citizen 
quarrelied with the ancient régime because it controlled 
his freedom and initiative in his daily life. 

But it is not only the workman whose freedom and 
initiative have been controlled by this power. The 
nation has been in the same case. Just after the 
Boer War there was a panic about the physique 
of the stock, caused by statements of the num- 
ber of men rejected by the recruiting officers. 
A Committee was appointed; evidence was taken; 
a report was published recommending the _ estab- 
lishment of an Anthropometric Survey, and nothing 
was done. It has hitherto been almost impossible to 
achieve any important reform that lies outside the beaten 
path of party politics, and one reason why we may hope 
for better results in the future is that a new electorate, 
composed largely of men who have been through the 
terrible realities of the war, is not likely to settle down 
to the habits of the old system. But this is not the only 
explanation of our apparent indifference in the past. 
Mr. C. E. B. Russell, so well known for his work among 
the boys and youths of Manchester, mentioned in his 
book on “Industrial Problems of the North’’ that of 
11,000 youths who tried to enlist in Manchester in one 
year, just 1,000 were found fit for the line. This fact, 
and others not less alarming and accusing, did not strike 
our conscience as powerfully as it should have done, 
because at bottom we were all dominated by the thought 
that the industrial system had the last word, and that 
its demands, however terrible, could not be refused. 
This, in greater or less degree, has been the reasoning, 
conscious or unconscious, of our society. We were apt 
to think first of the needs of industry, and only secondly 
of health, freedom, and the good life of the citizen. 

Now it is obvious that this was the wrong order. 
Industrial life is the main feature of our civilization, and 
therefore the first thing to do is to consider what are the 
special dangers and problems that it presents. Dr. 
James Kerr points out in the chapter on National Health 
that he contributes to the volume, “ After-War Prob- 
lems,’’ edited by W. H. Dawson (George Allen & 
Unwin), that there is a striking difference in the death- 
rates for country boroughs and rural districts, and a 
striking difference between two towns, such as Oxford 
and Oldham, of which one is purely industrial. About 
four-fifths of the population live in towns, and the normal 
Briton is now the industrial worker. It follows that our 
life, our education, our town planning, should be all so 
arranged as to counteract the bad influences of industrial 
life. Take the case of education. What is most striking 
about the proceedings of the Departmental Committee 
on Juvenile Education in relation to employment after 
the war is the great stress laid on the needs of industry 
and the slight stress laid on its dangers. Yet 
psychologists and students of education tell us that 
modern industrial life tends more and more to an 
unbalanced development of muscles and nerves, and that 
whereas some employment—e.g., employment in agri- 
culture, helps to educate the body and mind, industrial 
employment is apt more and more to arrest or prevent 
growth. The employment of growing boys and girls in 
industry on a great scale is defrauding millions of human 
beings of an elementary right, the right to grow into 
strong and healthy men and women, and it finds the 
nation out when these men and women fall irto 
premature decay. In the light of modern knowledge on 
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the subject, a State that was conscious of its responsibili- 
ties would ascertain what were the best methods for 
counteracting and controlling the vicious tendencies of 
industrial life, and for securing the full development of 
the powers and faculties of the persons employed ‘iin it. 
Such a community would not go to the employer but to 
the doctor and the teacher for advice in drawing up the 
time-table. The main concern would be to seo that the 
boy or girl had endugh time for instruction, games, 
dances, outdoor life, and all the other necessaries of 
bodily and mental education, and not that the mill or 
the workshop had as much adolescent labor as it 
demanded. 

Another obvious necessity for combating the evils of 
industrial life is the proper provision of playgrounds. A 
hundred years hence people will read such a description 
as that given of Barrow in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
of Wednesday with the shame and horror with which we 
read the reports of Chadwick or the early Lancashire 
towns. Our industrial towns still have the look of 
temporary settlements so far as the needs of human life are 
concerned. If we look to industry to produce the resources 
of the good life, it is obvious that no duty comes before 
that of securing a good life to the person engaged in it. 
Play and fresh air are necessities of life, and the more 
we learn about the development of the human mind, the 
more do we appreciate the importance of the activities 
and influences associated with the early life of the race. 
It is a hideous blot on our times that so few children in 
our large towns are within reach of a playground. How 
many of the boys who have given their lives for the 
country in this war had ever known any other playground 
than the street? We could not commemorate their 
sacrifices better than by imitating the example of 
Chicago, which has spent eighteen million dollars 
in providing and equipping parks. It is not 
enough to provide a few spacious parks; every child, 
whatever the cost, ought to have a playground 
easily accessible. If reconstruction is to mean any- 
thing, we have to learn to put these needs first, 
and to ask ourselves, not. what the taxes can bear or what 
industry can allow, but what are the conditions of life 
and growth for the body and mind. 





Life and Wetters. 


DYNASTY AND DEMOCRACY. 


Wuew the first paralyzing shock of the war upon the 
public mind had passed away, there remained a discon- 
certing sense of mystery about its origin and meaning 
for those who sought some deeper explanation than the 
actual events of 1914. Now the spirit of combative 
patriotism which war evokes could not breathe freely in 
this atmosphere of mystery. It demanded some sharp, 
simple, and complete solution, and was ready to snatch 
at any that seemed plausible. It sought, in a word, to 
dramatize the issue. Nor was this all that was neces- 
sary. The dramatic sense of ordinary minds is satisfied 
when the plain personality of the hero and the villain 
is disclosed to them. The wicked Kaiser and his thieving 
son, with the carefully-invented phrase about ‘‘ French’s 
contemptible little army,’’ were good enough for them. 
But thoughtful educated persons required ideas behind 
these personalities. For them the cause and issue must 
be dramatized as a simple clean-cut struggle between 
military autocracy and pacific democracy. It took some 
little time for our conservative and plutocratic classes 
to accommodate their feelings and their language to the 
requirements of a situation in which they stood as 
enthusiasts of democracy. But they have succeeded, 
and Mr. Balfour and Lord Northcliffe, pleading in 
America the sacred cause of democracy, have not even 
evoked a quiver of surprise or the faintest sense of 
incongruity. Part of the explanation of such strange 
happenings is to be found inthe intensely dramatic nature 
of war itself, which, by reaction, stamps on politics 





its own abrupt antagonism. Prussian militarism is the 
enemy, therefore we stand for pacific democracy. Nor 
is there the least need to charge hypocrisy against such 
an attitude. Such is the force of ideas, such the back 
stroke of uttered phrases, that Mr. Balfour and Lord 
Northcliffe are probably in some danger of becoming 
pacific democrats. Another part of the explanation 
consists in the large element of truth in the contrast 
between the actual political system of Germany and our 
own. This contrast seems most absolute to German 
democrats, who know most about their own country and 
least about ours. Hence it comes about that we find so 
much comfort and encouragement in the translation of 
books like ‘‘ J’Accuse ’’ and ‘‘ Because I am a German,”’ 
praising for their courage and “‘ true patriotism ’’ writers 
who are the foreign counterparts of Mr. E. D. Morel 
and Mr. Bertrand Russell, though going far beyond the 
latter in criticism of their country. Herr Hermann 
Fernau’s latest book, mistranslated as ‘‘ The Coming 
Democracy ’’ (Constable), will be read here with 
as much approval as was given to his earlier 
work. For it furnishes us with just the sort of 
facts and ideas that we want. The Central 
Powers have failed to march with modern politics. 
The dynastic system which has been abandoned 
by the liberal nations of the Western World has stood 
virtually unchanged in structure, temper, and policy, in 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, and Russia (the book was 
written before this year’s events). The aggressive war 
spirit is the exclusive expression of the dynastic ambitions 
of Hohenzollerns, Habsburgs, Romanoffs, and Osmanlis. 
The key to the situation our author finds in the position 
of the Army, which is the material “ will to power.”’ 
“The Army is the basis of our political system,’’ he 
quotes from Professor Delbriick, and the Army belongs, 
not to Germany or the German people, but to the Kaiser. 
It is his personal retinue, he is the War Lord to whom 
it is bound by a personal allegiance which is 
absolute and sacred. ‘“ Whom does the Army obey?”’ is 
the critical test of the State. In Germany it obeys, not 
people or Parliament, but the hereditary Kaiser. The 
Reichstag does not even wield a financial control that is 
real, for the Army vote is not incorporated with the main 
body of supply. Herr Fernau makes a powerful exposi- 
tion of his thesis. Foreign policy, including war and 
peace, is the prerogative of the dynasty. Articles 11 and 
68 in the Imperial Constitution give the Kaiser all the 
formal rights he needs for absolutism during war. He 
requires no Defence of the Realm Act. With the defects 
of the German Constitution regarded from the stand- 
point of popular self-government, most readers are now 
familiar, and many are content to explain German 
popular acquiescence as the index of an incurably servile 
mind. Herr Fernau, in his vehement denial of this 
charge, produces a large array of interesting evidence to 
show how the dynastic control of popular opinion is 
actually exercised. The whole educational system from 
the Universities downward, the Press, pulpit, and 
“society? in the honorific sense, have been so con- 
tinuously dosed with dynastic poison as to stifle all 
national freedom. This easily explains one part of the 
problem, the popular acceptance of the war. 

“As a German patriot, I am proud to state here in 
the name of my country that two-thirds of the German 
electorate have a horror of a war of conquest, they 
secretly condemn the crimes committed against Belgium, 
and can only conceive the world-war as the result of 
Cossack invasions, bombs dropped by aviators, and 
‘actual attacks.’ Two-thirds of the German soldiery 
have taken the field with a ‘clear conscience’ in the 
proud conviction that they are defending their country, 
and in the firm belief ‘we’ did not want the war.”’ 
This is intelligible enough. But it is more difficult 

to understand how the intellectuals can be duped, or to 
explain how an eminent physicist like Ostwald could 
arrive at his preposterous assertion that German 
militarism “ actually represents the highest degree of 
civilization yet developed.”’ 

This dynastic system must go. Its strength and its 
prestige rest upon military victory. A military defeat 
will break it. The absolutism and the sacredness of 
monarchy will thus disappear, and constitutional 
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democracy will take their place. “ The civil constitufion 
of every State must be republican,’’ wrote Immanuel 
Kant, and Herr Fernau puts this saying on his title- 
page. But we gather that he would not boggle over a 
merely formal monarchy such as he takes ours to be. 
What he feels sure about is the absoluteness of his 
contrast between dynasty and democracy. It seems 
needed to give sharp point to,his attack upon the 
Government of Germany, and his insistence that with 
the collapse of that Government aggressive militarism 
will disappear from the world. But if Herr Fernau 
had given as much trouble to the analysis of democracy 
as he has to that of dynasty, he would feel less satisfied 
with his conclusions. If he had investigated the 
obstacles and enemies of democracy, he would have 
found that ‘“ dynasty ’’ was only one of them, and that 
under that reputable medieval conception were operat- 
ing other more modern and quite alien forces. Even in 
Germany, various other “ wills to power ’’ besides that 
of Kaiserism and its military caste are plainly visible. 
In his masterly despatch to his Government in 1913, 
M. Cambon gives an assessment of the German factors 
making respectively for war and for peace, which is far 
more scientific than anything in Herr Fernau’s account. 
He shows us the landlords clamoring for high tariffs, and 
recalcitrant against taxation; the capitalist bourgeoisie 
eager to support a spirited foreign policy for lucrative 
markets and areas of financial penetration; the great 
metal syndicates and armament firms seeking profitable 
business ; the Conservative interests of property looking 
to the Army as defenders of social order against 
predatory Socialism, and an array of strong, intelligible 
motives having no discernible connection with dynasty, 
but willing to utilize its power and prestige for their 
separate ends. 

Herr Fernau, desirous to see a clean fight of 
political ideas and systems, impatiently brushes aside 
as irrelevant or negligible the factors which Socialists, 
Pacifists, and Free Traders commonly lay stress upon. 
But these factors do not disappear. Our author sees 
dynasticism as the sole cause of aggressive militarism. 
Destroy dynasticism, you establish democracy, and with 
it world peace. Constitutional reform will establish 
democracy in Germany and peace in Europe. It is 
curious that such confident beliefs should be entertained 
in a work which quotes so largely from Delbriick’s 
“Regierung und Volkswille,” the most trenchant 
attack upon the possibility of a real democracy that has 
been made in modern times. In face of the actual record 
of democratic institutions in America, Great Britain, 
and France, as set forth in such works as those of Ostro- 
gorski, and as well known to practical politicians, the 
assumption that constitutional changes even of the most 
drastic kind afford a real security for democracy and 
peace is quite unwarranted. Responsible government. 
founded upon free popular franchise, is no doubt an 
essential to real democracy. But it does not of itself 
secure its existence either for times of peace or of war. 
So long as political students persist in ignoring or dis- 
paraging the important interactions between politics 
and economics, they will continue to play into the hands 
of an oligarchy, not the less dangerous because 
it is not dynastic in the medieval sense. The “ will 
to power’’ has left its ancient dynastic body in 
America, Great Britain, and France. But it has found 
other human _ habitations—official, mercantile, finan- 
cial, spiritual—which are hardly less hostile to free 
democracy and the pacific development it craves. 
“ For us democrats and pacifists,’’ writes Herr Fernau, 
“this world-war represents the final struggle of the 
dynastic coercive policy against the demands of modern 
humanity.’’ We only wish the cause of humanity were 
so single and so simple as it is here presented. Germany 
and Austria may be a stage advanced towards real 
democracy as the result of military disasters. But what 
of the countries whose military prowess has inflicted 
these disasters? Will their liberties remain unimpaired ? 
Will their peoples be better equipped for the uphill fight 
for democracy against the reactionary forces of 
Capitalism, Landlordism, Protectionism, Imperialism, 
Bureaucracy, and Authoritarianism ? 





“DRAGONS OF THE PRIME.” 


Tue ‘‘ Times ”’ last Tuesday told usthat Alfred Leeds had 
died in his home at Eyebury, not far from Peterborough. 
There, for many years, he spent his leisure (if it may be 
called leisure) in piecing together the fossil remains dug 
up by laborers in neighboring brickfields. The bones, 
large and small, were collected into carefully labelled 
bags, and fitted each to each in the long evenings, with 
the help of Mrs. Leeds. Thus, in the lamplight beside 
an English fire, the joints and sockets of a skeleton which 
was once the Plesiosaur were rearranged with such 
scientific exactness that, after a sleep of incalculable 
ages, the creature might have crawled again and thrust 
its head into the attic windows, if only it had come to 
life ; for in this weather it would have felt quite at home 
in the ooze of the Bedford Level, though cold. Less 
portentous Plesiosaurs followed, both young and old, and 
Ichthyosaurs which swam and crawled. Then came 
three monstrous apparitions, destined to hand down the 
name of their second creators to a posterity which can 
hardly last longer than the creatures’ burial—the lengthy 
crocodile called Steneosaurus Leedsi, the land-inhabiting 
monster Cefiosaurus Leedsi, and the thirty-foot fish on 
which cautious osteologists, as though in despair, bestowed 
the name of Leedsia Problematica. 

In gazing upon these skeleton forms in South 
Kensington and other museums (their present homes so 
transitory in comparison with their former graves), only 
the flippant will recall the violent disturbance which 
broke up the Society upon the Stanislaus, when Brown 
of Calaveras brought in a bag of fossil bones and recon- 
structed an animal that was extremely rare, and Jones 
asserted he could prove those same bones were one of his 
lost mules, and Brown apologized for trespassing on 
Jones’s family vault, and geological rocks began to fly :— 


“Then Abner Dean of Angel’s raised a point of order— 
when 
A chunk of old red sandstone took him in the abdomen ; 
And he smiled a kind of sickly smile, and curled up on 
the floor, 
And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.’’ 


Which last line is one of those quotations likely to 
survive, like a prehistoric creature, long after the original 
bedrock or hnbitat is forgotten. 

But leaving flippancy to Bret Harte and the flippant, 
let us try to realize the significance'of thoso monstrous 
fragments which the quiet village of Eyebury thus 
snatched from their immemorial tombs of clay. They 
helong, we are told, to the Secondary or Mesozoic Age. 
Alfred Leeds appears to have taken comparatively small 
interest in the upstart ages which followed—ages in the 
latest deposits of which the first rudiments of man are 
found, making our longest pedigrees ridiculous. Nor does 
he seem to have cared much about that immeasurably 
earlier course of ages when the blazing fires of this earthly 
star began slowly, slowly to go out, and, by some 
inexplicable process, its elements here and there combined 
into a protoplasmic jelly of the briny sea, which resisted 
the boiling heat and could be said to live. He concen- 
trated upon the uncounted centuries of an age removed 
by an unimaginable gulf from those inconceivable 
origins of life, and those uncounted centuries give a 
biologist plenty of scope. 

Already that formless jelly had transmigrated its 
life through forms of shells and fish and flies and mosses 
huge as trees, and the deposits of their corpses had laid 
down the wealth we use for warmth and motion and 
light and dyes and the saccharine so useful in the scarcity 
of sugar. But in the gap of ages, the principle of life 
had now grown into the gigantic forms which Alfred 
Leeds labored to restore. They lived and moved in a 
region of hot and shallow seas, which, we are told, covered 
nearly the whole of Europe. We may picture them 
plashing about in the shoals, or hissing through the main, 
their long necks projecting from the surface, like the sea- 
serpents still so frequently visible to the faithful in 
seasons when the mind of man is not occupied with Parlia- 
ments or wars. Where land appeared, huge forests of 
pine cast the gloomy twilight now cast by mangroves in 
the West African swamp; but in the open glades or on 
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the beaches, scorpions, spiders, butterflies and many 
other insects sunned themselves in the burning heat, and 
over the tree-tops, as we may suppose, beings something 
more than lizards and less than birds fluttered on hooked 
wings, steering their hazardous flight, like aeroplanes, 
with tails along which the extended backbone ran. Al] 
these creatures fed themselves, as we feed, either on 
plants which had derived the stuff of nourishment from 
the earth and air and water, or on the same stuff cooked, 
as it were, a second time in the living bodies of their 
surrounding prey—their fellow-creatures, as we call the 
fowls and sheep and oxen that we eat. But somewhere 
in the forest a peculiar mother seems to have dwelt, 
nurturing her young with a strange secretion from her 
own body, and keeping them warm and comfortable in 
her own pocket till they were strong enough to confront 
the changes and chances of the world. 

Certainly, the changes and chances of that incon- 
ceivably distant world must have been violent, and it is 
the more strange that, in one of his excellent treatises 
upon those prehistoric times, Edward Clodd should be 
justified in quoting the ancient Hebrew saying, ‘“ The 
thing that hath been is that which shall be; and that 
which is done is that which shall be done; and there is 
no new thing under the sun.’’ Similarly, we have the 
old Persian’s word :— 

“With Earth’s first Clay They did the Last Man knead, 

And there of the Last Harvest sowed the Seed: 

And the first Morning of Creation wrote 

What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read.”’ 


Of course, it is true. For the same energy which 
produced the poor marsupial, cowering in forests to 
escape the teeth of lizards as tall as a house and as long 
as a ship’s hose-pipe, is conserved in the mother who 
securely suckles her baby ina palace. But still, it is the 
chance and change which excite in us the greater wonder. 
That a long age of intense cold should have cleared 
away all these monstrous reptiles (except our familiar 
sea-serpents) like a load of rubbish; that the ice should 
have then dissolved, and left a tropical Europe in which 
huge mammoths stalked at leisure, undisturbed by 
dragons; that when you dig in the Strand, you discover 
lions, enormous elks, or elephants, and when a skull 
vas lately excavated beneath a newspaper office in Fleet 
Street, it was not, as people commonly supposed, the head 
of a previous editor, but only of a hippopotamus; that 
among all this lumbering menagerie a fragile creature 
appeared, mastering all his kindred beasts by little 
complications of his brain, growing at last into con- 
sciousness of himself, and conserving his energy for a 
million years until it took the forms of Homer, Socrates, 
Dante, Beethoven, and the rest of our glorious roll— 
those, to us, are the marvels of existence, compared with 
which no reputed miracle of the saints is worth a turn 
of the head. 

‘‘ Nature is a rum ’un,”’ said Mr. Squeers’s friend. 
‘‘She is a holy thing,’’ answered Mr. Squeers. Both 
sayings are true, but, in thinking of Alfred Leeds and 
his work, one of the strangest things about Nature is 
her frequent failure in preserving the species for whose 
continuance she provides so elaborately. ‘‘ So careful 
of the type?’’ says the poet whom it is fashionable now 
to despise :— 

“*So careful of the type?’ but no. 

From scarped cliff and quarried stone 
She cries: ‘a thousands types are gone: 
T care for nothing, all shall go.’ ”’ 
The poet goes on to speculate whether man also shal! 
disappear as utterly as the other types—‘‘ be blown about 
the desert dust, or sealed within the iron hills ’’ :— 


“Man, her last work, who seem’d so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roll’d the psalm to wintry skies, 

Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer.” 

If that is to be the destiny of man, the poet 
concludes man to be a monster, a dream, a discord. 
‘Dragons of the prime, that tare each other in their 
slime, were mellow music match’d with him.’’ And to 
the difficulties of that speculation he fails to find any 
solution in this world. 








It was a speculation most natural to the mid-nine- 
teenth century, when geology began to reveal the 
impenetrable vistas of time, and rumors of man’s origin 
and deadly slow development sounded like distant guns 
among the cheery believers in factory systems, inter- 
national exhibitions, and Evangelical dates. But if it 
was natural seventy or eighty years ago, we cannot see 
cause why the speculation should become obsolete now. 
We take the theory of evolution more lightly, because 
we have grown accustomed to its vast revelation, and do 
not trouble to think about it. But even international 
exhibitions have no more brought peace on earth and 
mercy mild than our Christian diplomatists have brought 
them, and even in prehistoric days mankind was cer- 
tainly not so assiduously engaged as now in exterminating 
his own type by slaughtering all 


its most promising 
and productive specimens. 


Like dragons, they are 
tearing each other in their slime, and we seem to hear 
Nature still saying, “I care for nothing, all shall go.” 
In his despair, the poet conceived of Time as a maniac 
scattering dust, and Life a Fury slinging flame, and the 
description corresponds very well with the 
frontier of France and Flanders. 

In years like these, it is curious to consider whether 
mankind had not better have developed from peacocks 
than from apes, or owned relationship rather to the 
horse or elephant. Perhaps one of the birds that can 
both swim and fly—one with migratory habits—would 
have been our pleasantest ancestor. Peace and innocence 
might then have prevailed among us. But reason some- 
how came to the creature we now identify with man, 
and, try as we will, we cannot imagine a, different kind 
of reason than our own, or ourselves without it. It is 
true, Mephisto says we should live more comfortably if 
the Lord had not bestowed on us this so-called heavenly 
light, which we use only to become more bestial than the 
beasts. But badly as we use it, we would not give it up; 
for, after all, we know of nothing better. In spite of al 
the suffering and horror and crime which man’s nature 
seems to involve, we would not give it up just to have 
remained a formless jelly in water nicely warmed or a 
plesiosaur rollicking in delicious slime, or the gentlest 
Giant Sloth that ever stagnated at ease from bough to 
bough. 


present 





Short Studies. 


HOW WE TALK. 

Tue drawing-room owned the only grate in the hotel 
with a fire in it. All the windows were shut, and every 
chair was occupied. There was a round and rather 
genial widow who, with her small feet and enormous 
shoulders, had the appearance of a top wrapped in black 
taffeta. She was knitting. There was the lady in the 
corner who worked and wore the crochet patterns. There 
was the tall, thin, white-bearded vicar, trembling with 
antiquity, denouncing draughts as the prophet denounced 
sinners, astonishing in the vitality of his crossness. 
There was his wife bound about the forehead with brown 
velvet. There were the two spinsters, the stout one and 
the thin one, living on their small legacies from hotel 
to hotel, from Bournemouth to Ramsgate and back 
again. There was the old man who would not play cards 
for money, because it would not be fair to his partner. 

‘* Poor Mrs. Halleyborough’s son is dead,’’ said the 


, vicar’s lady, reading from a country newspaper. 


“Who?” 
spring. 

‘“ Mrs. Halleyborcugh’s son.”’ 

‘* Let me see.’? He snapped the paper from her. 
“‘ Mrs. Halleyborough doesn’t live in Kingsmere Road,”’ 
he said, reading. 

‘‘Mrs. Halleyborough told me,”’ said the vicar’s 
wife, speaking very carefully and separating her words 
one from another, ‘‘ that her son was in hospital in 
Tonbridge with trench feet.’’ 

The combat crispened. 
feet? I never heard of it. 
borough.”’ 


said the vicar, as if she had released a 


‘“Do men die of trench 
Must be another Halley- 
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His wife told him about the Tonbridge Hospital 
again. ‘‘The name, you will admit, is scarcely a 
common one.”’ 

The vicar repeated his sentence about Kingsmere 
Road. The top-like widow rescued them from an 
argument that promised to be limitless. 

‘‘ I suppose,’’ she said pleasantly, ‘‘ one can die of 
anything if only one has it badly enough. My son-in- 
law tells me it’s been terribly coid in the trenches 

The vicar said sharply, ‘‘ It’s been terribly cold 
everywhere.”’ 

‘And now,’’ she continued, ‘‘ it’s so hot he has 
written to my daughter to ask her to send him some 
cotton underthings.’’ 

It was quite hot enough for cotton underthings in 
the vicar’s corner of the drawing-room. He took out 
another newspaper from under him—he appeared to be 
sitting on half-a-dozen—and proceeded to read it, warm 
as it was. 

The genial lady completed the sock she was knitting. 
“ There!’’ she cried, drawing thesuperfluous needles from 
her hair, ‘‘ That’s the fourth pair since I came down 
here! And now I shan’t knit any more till next 
winter.”’ , 

The whole room agreed that one could get tired even 
of knitting. They agreed that socks were the most 
useful things to knit. First one was told one thing, and 
then one was told another. The body belts were not at 
all a success. The men did not like them. So many 
things must be very cumbersome. They left them 
behind when they went into battle. The drawing-room 
was filled for a moment with a vision of gallant men 
stripping off their body belts, and getting dressed again 
as the whistle sounded the charge; but the genial lady 
dispelled the vision with a word—‘‘ Vermin! ”’ 

“Vermin! ’’ she said with modest pride as one who 
has inside knowledge. We all shuddered. Such a word 
in a hotel drawing-room does indeed bring the war home to 
one. She brightened us by asking: “ Do you know what 
my son-in-law says the Tommies called the body belts? ”’ 
and repeating a jest that had been in a London evening 
paper in 1915. There were some good jests that year 
it is likely ; but this was one that was not so good. We 
all chuckled delightedly. What funny things the soldiers 
were always saying! The vicar addressed his wife. 

“One of Slooker’s men has been killed. It says 
here he was lame. I never noticed a lame man in 
Slooker’s.”’ 

His wife gave each of her words ample verge and 
room enough. 

‘‘ The chief man in Slooker’s was always lame.’’ 

“ T’ve been into Slooker’s hundreds of times. Never 
noticed a lame man.”’ 

His wife advanced word after word again. ‘‘ The 
chief man in Slooker’s,’’ she said, ‘‘ was always lame.”’ 

The paper crackled. They settled down to the 
subject. A sound came to us from beyond the drawing- 
room door, the shrill, vibrating sound of a soprano voice 
strained in song to its utmost. It came from the lounge, 
where congregated those of us who represented dash and 
fashion. A metal'ic lady who sang and played her own 
accompaniments, a lady who read novels, a lady who 
owned a little girl with a big bow in her hair, and 
various bridge and jig-saw puzzle people. 

The drawing-room did not approve of the metallic 
lady. The stout spinster went to the door, opened it, 
listened, closed it again with much decision. 

“ Tt’s her all right,’’ she said; ‘‘ I thought it was.’’ 

‘* Very hard voice.”’ 

““That’s the French method of production, my 
dear,’’ said-the stout spinster, mimicking somebody. 

There was a certain hostility between the drawing- 
room and the lounge. It had arisen over a question of 
windows. 

‘She certainly makes a great deal of noise,’ we 
said. 

Presently came distant clapping, more songs. 

‘“‘ Hardly a time——”’ said somebody. 

“IT wonder who has got our pack of cards,’’ cried 
the thin spinster with sudden animation. ‘‘It really 
was the coolest thing I’ve ever heard of.’’ 





“ce 





The genial widow was properly eager at once to know 
what the cool thing was. 

“Why, the cards belong to us,’’ said the stout 
spinster; ‘‘I only bought them yesterday. And some- 
one came in from the lounge and took them to play 
bridge with! ”’ 

““Took them out of the cupboard,’’ said the thin 
spinster, 

“Without so much as a ‘thank you,’’”’ said the 
stout spinster. 

‘““ How very extraordinary! ”’ 

“She really might have asked.’’ 

“Well, certainly that was cool.’ 

“Who? Who?” asked the man who didn’t play 
cards for money. 

‘““The lady you were playing with last night, I 
think.’’ 

““T expect she thought they belonged to the hotel,’ 
said the old man. 

But the outraged spinsters were not coming down 
to earth so soon. ‘‘ Quite the coolest thing.’’ 

““ Not an ‘ If you please.’ ”’ 

** And a new pack too.”’ 

‘“‘T’d like to go and tell them of it,’’ said the thin 
spinster ; ‘‘ I’d like to see their faces. I’d like to say, 
‘I suppose you know those cards belong to us.’ I will.’’ 
She was brisk for action. 

The genial widow soothed her. ‘‘ Perhaps they 
thought they belonged to the hotel.’’ 

“‘Not a doubt of it,’’ said the old man. 

‘‘T wonder,’’ said the genial widow brightly, 
beginning a new subject (it’s nice to be sociable), “I 
wonder if I shall find the wind too much for my drive 
to-morrow.”’ 

We were afraid she’d feel it going, rather—with 
the wind in the East. 

‘* Oh, I don’t think I shall feel it going,’’ she said 
to encourage us. ‘‘ Of course, on that high ridge one 
can’t be sure.”’ 

We were very uncertain about the high ridge— 
particularly such of us as did not know where she was 


going. 
We agree that on the ridge she may feel it, and it 
will perhaps be dreadfully violent coming back. She 


does not see how she can feel it coming back, because 
then it will be behind her. 

The drawing-rcom became misty with her exercises in 
optimism. 

The lady in the corner began to deal cards for 
patience, making an appropria‘e slapping sort of 
accompaniment for the vicar and his lady who were 
saying—one, 

 # Impossible, nonsense. Impossible, nonsense-—— 

And the other, ‘‘ I am on-ly re-peat-ing what was 
told to me by the per-son to whom it happened.”’ 

From the lounge had come ‘“ Two Eyes of Grey,”’ 
‘‘The Little Grey Home in the West,’’ and ‘‘ Back to 
Blighty.” 

‘They were certainly cheerful out there. The novel 
reader was talking to a friend with an open volume rest- 
ing on her forefinger. 

“Oh, they’ve got into the most frightful difficulties. 
I do hope she marries him in the end. Isn’t Norma a 
sweet name? ’’ 

A lady with diamond earrings was showing another 
a photograph in an illustrated paper, ‘‘ Isn’t she like 
Queen Alexandra? ”’ 

‘““Only the way she does her hair, I think. 

They called in a third lady to give a casting vote. 

‘‘ We want your opinion about a ‘ photo ’——”’ all 
very bright and happy. 


‘* Back to Blighty, Blighty, Blighty ” 


” 


” 


sings the group at the piano. 

It has been suggested that talk like this resembles 
nothing in the world but those paper shavings that take 
up so much room in the chocolate boxes and get all over 
the carpet—and yet are emphatically not included in 
the nett weight. 

Sytvia Lynp. 
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Hetters to the Editor. 


—_——- 


“A NEGOTIATED PEACE.” 

Sir,—In your last issue ‘ Scotus” makes the following 
statement: ‘If the Militarist Party in Germany survives in 
power, how do you expect moral European reconstruction to be 
possible?’’ and seems to infer that to compel Germany to 
suk mit to peace by reason of military defeat is the only way to 
attain our ends. May I suggest that to further the objects of 


the Stockholm Conference, and help so to strengthen the anti- 
Militarist Party in Germany that the Government will less 
and less be able to ignore it and its principles, is a still better 
wav? If we were to succeed in utterly defeating Germany, 
does anyone suppose that it would have the effect of eradicating 
the militaristic tendencies of the nation? It would compel her, 
for a time, to submit to a settlement which in her heart she 
never recognized, and would merely leave her preparing for 
revenge. This policy will not bring us the peace we desire. 
That Democratic Parliamentary Government must be estab- 
lished in Germany before the foundations of a permanent 
settlement can be laid, everyone agrees; but to be lasting and 
effective, militarism must be abolished from within. And I 
venture to submit that those who continually shout ‘‘ war to 
the knife,’’ and decry the efforts of those who believe in the 
existence of a greater power than physical force, are, consciously 
or unconsciously, aiming to defeat the aims they have in view, 
Ly forcing upon Germany no alternative but to fight to the last 
man for sheer existence. Moreover, such a policy, if successful, 
would merely rivet upon Germany the yoke of foreign oppres- 
sion in place of autocratic government at home, which could 
have no other possible result than a recurrence of war at some 
future time, besides violating one of the most essential condi- 
tions of any stable peace, i.e., that Germany, as much as any 
other state, shall be free to take her rightful place among the 
nations of the earth. We want a conciliatory, not a military 
peace, if we are to prevent the settlement from hartoring 
within itself the seed of future conflict. 

Armies are destructive, and it is constructive statesmanship 
of which Europe stands in need. Is it not time that the 
armies of the world were supplemented by Diplomacy ?— 
Yours, &c., 

L. PROTHERO-SMITH. 

Longridge Mansion, Longridge Road, S.W. 

August 28th, 1917. 
— 

Srr,—Your correspondent, ‘ Scotus,’’ criticizes your 
suggestion that ‘‘ the folly of the German Junkers” was to 
blame for forcing America to war, by insisting on the “ ruth- 
less’’ submarine warfare, and he cites Mr. Gerard as having 
“shown that this warfare was insisted on by all sections— 
Army, Navy, and civilians—and that it was just this combined 
pressure that the German Government could not resist.’’ 

If the British Government had been reckless enough to 
force the Neutrals into war against us, by a ruthless blockade 
policy, might not an acute observer have made the same com- 
ment? If the people are kept in ignorance of the difficulties 
and dangers of the situation, and are st.mulated by confident 
and boastful oratory, will they not inevitably demand that 
their Government shall use all its weapons to the full, in order 
to end the war? 

We all agree with “ Scotus” that we shall not get a satis- 
factory Europe if the Militarist Party in Germany survives in 
power; but we differ from him as to the means by which that 
party can best be defeated. ‘‘ There is no little truth,’’ he 
says, ‘‘in the German phrase now so often reiterated in their 
Press, that if Germany is not defeated she has won.” Yet, if 
any reasonable man were asked to consider calmly how the 
spirit of aggression can best be exorcized, he would almost cer- 
tainly reply: 
handed.”’ 
it would 





sy all parties coming out of the war, empty- 
For, if there were anything gained by any combatant, 
encourage the belief that vaster preparations and 
more judicious alliances would result, next time, in still more 
splendid booty for another combatant. 
conquer, he is defeated. 

It is true that, at present, we have no proof that the power 
of the ruling class in Germany is discredited, and we do not 
know that the Germans would agree, yet, to a reasonable peace. 
Our contention is that the best contribution which the Alli 


If the aggressor does not 








les 
can make to the cause of democracy in Germany, as well as to 
the greater cause of international peace and justice, is to 
show an eagerness to negotiate a settlement based on Liberal 
principles. 

German Liberals have not yet been offered any tolerable 
alternative to a ‘‘ German peace.”—Yours, &c., ; 


H. W. 
August 28th, 1917. 


Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘Scotus,”’ in his interesting 
letter, takes exception to the conclusions drawn in the article 
appearing in a previous issue upon.the above subject; but as J, 
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among others of your readers, also read the same article, it 
appears to me that his criticism is largely beside the point, e.g., 
he writes, inter alia, ‘‘ you spoke recently of ‘ moral reconstruc- 
tion,’ but if the Militarist Party in Germany survives in power, 
how do you expect that moral reconstruction to be possible? ’’ 
First, I would like to ask ‘‘ Scotus’? why he stops at Germany? 
Would it not nave been more equitable and just to have written: 
“But if the Militarist Party of any country survives in 
power, &c.?”’ 

We need not concern ourselves as to how the Editor or any 
other member of the staff of THE NATION might have drawn the 
map had they been ‘‘ Dictator’? before the war, but what of his 
next assertion, that ‘‘there is no little truth in the German 
phrase: ‘if Germany is not defeated, she has won How does 
he know that the phrase is not vice versa (if Germany does not 
win, she has lost)? But let that pass. I believe “ Scotus,’”’ like the 
rest of us, will admit that the Western front is the first, or at 
least the most important—in fact the very bed-rock of the whole 
war; and what has been the result so far of the Battles of the 
Marne, of Verdun, of the Somme, of Ypres, &c., &c., where, in 
face of nearly the whole of the forces of a mighty Empire, led 
by the cleverest commanders that Empire has been able to 
produce, the Allies have been victorious again and again? Surely 
the military prestige of Germany has lost much as a result. 
sut the most startling statement in his letter is in his assertion 
that, ‘‘ We do know, broadly, what we are fighting for,” &e. 
Surely, “‘ Scotus’’ has made a most unintentional mistake here, 
but what are the facts? Can anyone deny that very few people, 
either outside or inside of the Chancellories of Europe, knew of 
the secret compact between the French and Russian Govern- 
ments re the basin of the Saar, to make the Rhenish territory 
into a French buffer State? Again, how many among us knew 
of the secret compacts and Imperial ambitions of Italy re Istria 
or Daimatia? And again, what do we know of the Allies’ com- 
mitments arising out of the Resolutions passed at the Paris 
Conference? We know, forsooth! Then why was it necessary 
for the Government to inaugurate a great enlightenment cam- 
paign throughout the country as to our in the war 
after three years of terrible slaughter? I believe the evidence 
is overwhelming to prove that we do not, up to the present, 
know what we are fighting for. 

As to the question of whether Liberals, or anyone else, 
brought about the war, that is quite outside this subject. What 
millions of bleeding hearts in the world are concerned about at 
the present time is how we may provide a _ ria 
media that shall lead us out of this morass of deceit and con- 
tention, of hatred and bloodshed. Hence 
suggested.—Yours, &c., 


2999 


‘‘ aims ’”’ 


as to 


negotiation is 


A. G. 


Tottenham. August 29th, 1917. 





Srr,—As one who has had much sympathy with the humani- 
tarian aspect of your policy of encouraging an attempt at 
negotiations with Germany for peace, whilst I have not agreed 
with its desirability, I would ask you whether Mr. Gerard’s 
account of what the German ideas of the evacuation of Belgium 
amounted to so recently as January this year, does not help 
to convince you that nothing but an overwhelming military 
victory over Germany will bring them to a reasonable frame 
of mind.—Yours, &e., 

ALFRED WILSON. 

18-19, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 


MR. FISHER’S EDUCATION BILL. 


Srr,—I was disappointed by your article on “The Wrong 
Way.” . I was moved to write: but refrained, for it is un- 
gracious to quarrel with an Editor in his own columns. Now, 
however, when a Member of Parliament so distinguished and 
industrious 26 Mr. Dickinson takes his view of the Bill not 
from the Bill itself but from your article, may I beg leave to 
remonstrate? 

Your article was written, I think, before the Bill was 
published; written on Mr. Fisher’s speech; but a speech is not 
a Bill; and, may I add, in view of the criticisms made, that a 
Bill is not a pamphlet? A Bill has, or should have, only one 
purpose and substance, and that is to enable Parliament, by 
adopting it, to change the statute law, making things legal 
“which are illegal, or vice versa. So far from quarrelling with 
Mr. Fisher because his Bill does not contain all the argument 
and rhetoric of a political tract, I would say that it contains 
too much rhetoric and argument for the business in hand— 
inviting a waste of parliamentary time in revising unessential 
verbiage. But I say most emphatically that the words enact- 
ing the essential legal changes are there also; put in with a 
thoroughness, clearness, and firmness not found in many Bills. 

I will not waste your space; let me take Mr. Dickinson’s 
statement, that “‘the proposals do not attempt to provide for 
the full intellectual, physical, and technical training up to 
the age of eighteen which is absolutely essential to the pro- 
gress of the nation.’’ An intelligent reading of the Bill (but 
let even the first ten lines of Clause 3 and first ten lines of 
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page 7 suffice) will show that this statement is exactly and fully 
a complete reversal of the truth. All that is required Trom 
Parliament to change law is in the Bill in unmistakable 
legal language; and more aleo, touching other reforms long 
overdue. 

One concession I will make to Mr. 
doubt whether he will agree with me. 


+h 
the 


Dickinson, though I 
The Bill authorizes and 
compels Local Authorities to provide and enforce educational 
facilities which are now illegal. I think these facilities would 
prosper more if the Bill also proposed to free the Education 
Committee from the blighting veto of the County Council, and 
if it brought the Education Committee into closer touch with 
the Democracy it serves. But that is a matter for another Bill, 
which I hope that Mr. Dickinson—repenting his share of the 
great betrayal of 1903—will support 


when it 
Yours, &c., 


appears.— 


A. J. MUNDELLA. 
National Education Association, 


39, Caxton House, Westminster, S.W. 1. 

(lf Mr. Mundella thinks that 320 hours a year are sufficient 
for the full intellectual, physical, and technical training up to 
the age of eighteen, there is nothing more to be said.—Ed. THE 
NATION. } 


REPRESENTATION AT STOCKHOLM. 


Srr,—l think in your comments on last week’s proceedings 
of the Labor Party you are perhaps a little unjust to the 


majority. Some of the majority votes were undoubtedly cast, 
not in a tyrannical spirit to deprive the minority of representa 
tion, but with the purpose of retaining for the Conference and 
the Executive the right of nominating minority as well as 
majority representatives, and destroying what is regarded by 
the miners and others as a double representation of the Socialist 
Societies. 

The truth is that the Labor Party is struggling towards 
homogeneity, and, unfortunately, there are too many of ite 
elements to which the history of that struggle is very imperfectly 
known, and by which the different functions of other elements 
are little understood. The present constitution of the party is 
experimental, and it has become evident already that in some 
respects it must have revision if schism is to be avoided. It is 
but a few months since the Socialist were deprived 
of their guarantee of representation on the Executive, and the 
Stockholm vote is in the same order of development. 

The National Union of Clerks was of opinion that the 
minority ought to be represented at Stockholm, and, recognizing 
that the claim to separate representation was confusing the 
issue, made the suggestion that all the delegates should be 
elected by the Conference on the principle of the Single Trans- 
ferable Vote, thus ensuring proportional representation of every 
shade‘of thought, without duplicating votes or destroying thé 
authority of the Conference. Unfortunately, this proposal was 
ruled out of order, and we are to have the spectacle of the 
minority appealing to the Inter-Allied Conference against the 
decision of the majority. 


Societies 


If the Labor Party is to hold together and become a homo- 
geneous body, the principle of proportional representation will 
have to be embodied in its constitution.—Yours, &c., 

Frep HuGues, Asst. General Secretary. 

The National Union of Clerks, 

13, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 
August 28th, 1917. 


JARGON. 


Sir,—As ‘‘R.”? makes no reply whatever to the particulars 
of my defence—in fact, makes no reply at all, except by hurling 
a very general brick at me—a fair-minded reader will not per- 
haps think me too complaisant if I consider that defence to 
stand. So that I will be as brief, though not, I hope, ¢o ill- 
tempered, as he has been. The only definite thing he has to 
say is to repeat (without explanation) that ‘‘ calling a man’s etyle 
‘angular in form, woolly in texture, and unconvincing in sub- 
stance’ is a ludicrous misuse of language.’’ I must really be 
as dense as I am “hopeless,’’ but I cannot for the life of me 
see why. ‘‘R.’’ must really go to an elementary art school. 
There the lecturer will, at his request, show him a piece of 
material which can actually have an angular shape or outline, 
a woolly surface, and be flimsy (i.e., unconvincing, if it is a 
speech) in solidity in the make-up, all at the same time. Or 
suppose he took a walk into a field where there is a thin and 
scraggy sheep. He will find it angular in outline, woolly in 
surface, and not at all convincing as a potential course for the 
lunch-table.-—Yours, &c., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


A LIVING MEMORIAL. 


Srr,—Allow me, with full appreciation of the value of a 
People’s Theatre by-and-bye in Poplar, to urge on your 
readers to give at once adequate support to the old “ Vic.” in 
the New Cut, both by making the coming season a financial 
success and by contributing the money necessary to carry out 
the required alterations. 


THE NATION. 








As I am writing, may I, in justice to Mr. Fisher, remind 
your readers of what your correspondent, Mr. C. H. Barker, 
has overlooked—that the Board of Education has already re- 
quired the London County Council to reduce the numbers in its 
class-rooms, and that if it had not been for the war the required 
reducticus would by this time have been nearly completed ?— 
Yours, &ce., 

STEWART D. HEADLAM. 
Wavertree, St. Margaret’s-on-Thames. 
August 27th, 1917. 


WAR AIMS. 
‘The 


Sir.—In your article on Facts about Stockholm’ 


you say: “ On certain points the programmes generally agree. 
All except the Bulgarians are against annexation.”’ Is this 
the case? Apparently the territories of the Turkish Empire 
are not in the cireular of suggestions under consideration. 


The British Socialist Party is the only political body which has 
put the right interpre tation on the words “‘ no annexations.” They 
have suggested that Mesopotamia be transferred to Turkey. 
No specious argument can make it right for us to remain in 
Mesopotamia if we subscribe to the Russian formula of no 
annexations. As regards Armenia, a plébiscite would probably 
reveal the fact that the great majority of the inhabitants would 
prefer to remain under Turkish rule. I am told Ly those in a 
position to know that the Armenian Christians number only 
22 per cent. of the population.—Yours, &c., 
D. Fox-Pitt. 
25, Russell Square, 
August 28th, 1917. 


Brighton, 


“THE BATTALION OF DEATH.” 


Srr,—I see that when the Right Hon. Sir George Reid 
was addressing women munition workers he greeted them with 
the words, ‘‘ You are the battalion of death.’’ Is it possible 
that he thought that could be a compliment to any woman? 
Womankind, in al] time, and by every mark of nature, is surely 
intended to bring life to the world, not death. The fact that 
now great multitudes of women, on both sides of the war, can 
be described “‘the battalion of death’? should open our 
eyes wider than ever to the terrible condition into which modern 
society has been brought by its principles.- -Yours, &c., 

SEAWARD BEpDpDOwW. 


as 


Wycliffe Church, Leicester. 

August 28th, 1917. 
Str.—Probably no more disgusting remark has been made 
during the course ‘of the war by a responsible official than that 
of Sir George Reid, reported in the daily papers. 

The making of munitions, to the minds of a great many of 
us, is, to say the least, a horrible occupation. Nevertheless, 
the vast majority of the women engaged in it are forced into 
it by economic considerations, and are (God grant!) compara- 
tively oblivious to the direct results of their work, and innocent 
of the desire to shed blood. Further, women are, by the fact 
of their sex, the givers and the natural preservers of human 
life. 

The sobriquet ‘‘ Battalion of Death’’ is not clean and it 
is not truthful; it is, indeed, almost insulting. But it is also 
a supreme example of the way in which war can blunt the 
refinement and warp the moral outlook of “ 


statesmen.’’— 
Yours, &c., 


H. B. Brapisn. 
The Chantry, Highway, Maidenhead Thicket. 
August 28th, 1917. 





Poetry. 


THE FOOL IN GOD. 


I LIKE the world when God goes mad, 
And splashes paint about the sky 
In some wild sunset, foolery ; 

Or has a sudden silly fad 

In spring, and takes a grassy bank, 
And scatters primroses, and plays 
Once more at making Milky Ways 

With grass for sky; or for a prank 

Builds a great castle out of cloud, 
And smashes it before it’s done— 

I’m glad He’s not too old and proud 
For toys and games and foolish fun: 

I like Him best for His immense 

And total lack of common-sense. 


W. N. Ewer. 
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The Gorld of Hooks. 


Tur “Nation”? Orrice, Tuaurspay NicHr. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


‘British Foreign Policy in Europe to the End of the Nine- 


teenth Century.” By H. E. Egerton. (Macmillan. 
6s. net.) 

“Nationalism.”’ By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net.) 


By John Galsworthy. (Heinemann. 6s.) 

‘Anne Lulworth.’’ By Mrs. A. Sidgwick. (Methuen. 5s. net.) 

Secret.”? Piece en Trois Actes. Par Henry Bernstein. 

(Paris: Fayard. 3 fr. 50.) 
« * 


* Beyond.” 
“Ee 


* 


Is Sir William Robertson Nicoll correct in his belief 
that while there are many who love to read, comparatively 
few like to re-read? Lord Morley has reminded us that most 
books worth reading once are worth reading twice, and that 
the masterpieces of literature are worth reading a thousand 
times. Southey was of the same view, holding that while 
the man of one book is proverbially formidable, the man of 
one reading could never become so, even though he should 
read through an ample library. 

‘“ The studious man,’’ he adds, “ who at forty re-peruses 
books which he has read in his youth or early manhood, 
vivid as his recollections of them may be, finds them new, 
because he brings another mind to the perusal. Worthless 
ones with which he may have formerly been delighted ap- 
pear flat and unprofitable to his maturer judgment; and, on 
the other hand, sterling merit which he was before unable 
to appreciate, he can now understand and value, having in 
his acquired knowledge and habite of reflection the means 
of assaying it.” 

Schleiermacher, if I may give the example of a Hun pro- 
fessor, defended the practice on other grounds. He told the 
lady with whom he was in love that when he re-read Ler 
letters several passages seemed quite new, yet he had over- 
looked nothing when he read them the first time. “ The same 
thing,” he explained, “happens to me in regard to the 
books I like the best ; each time I read them over again the 
chief impression which I receive is determined by some 
special passage or other, and the rest remains in the back- 


ground.” 


* * * 


Nor long ago I came upon a depressing admission in 


an essay by Mr John Burroughs on the re-reading of 


books. ‘I find myself returning again and again 
’ S 5 

to some old favorites,” he says, “but, of course, with 

the cooled ardor that years bring to every man.” This 


cooled ardor is happily not universal. 
the pleasure of reading a good book with that of finding a 
fresh friend, and a later reading. with that of meeting an 
old If there is a book which one might expect to 
lose interest with years, it is the “ Arabian Nights.” Yet 
we find the following marginal note written when Leigh 
Hunt was fifty-two at the end of his copy of that work :— 


Goldsmith compares 


one. 


“Finished another regular reading of these enchanting 
stories, for I know not what time—but after ‘many a time 
and oft.’ ”’ 

And this is Byron’s opinion on the re-reading of Scort’s 
written in his diary on a January day when the 
“weather was dripping and dense ”’ :- 


novels, 


“Read the conclusion, for the fiftieth time (I have read 
all W. Scott's novels at least fifty times), of the third series 
of ‘Tales of My Landlord ’—grand work—Scotch Fielding, 
as well as great English poet—wonderful man! I long to 
get drunk with him.” 
* ¥ * 

THERE is good precedent for the re-reading even of bad 
books. It was Macaulay’s habit to re-read Henderson’s 
“Tceland ” and Miss Seward’s *“‘ Letters,” two bocks of which 
a single perusal would satisfy most people, and we find 
Scott recording in his diary :— 

“T have amused myself occasionally very pleasantly 
during the last few days by reading over Lady Morgan’s 
novel of ‘O’Donnel,’ which has some striking and beautiful 
passages of situation and description, and in the comic part 
is very rich and entertaining. I do not remember being 
60 much pleased with it at first.” 


Scott’s opinion of most books seems to have risen when he 
re-read them. He told Southey that he had read “ Madoc”’ 
three times since his first cursory perusal, “and each time 
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with increased admiration of the poetry.” Galt’s “The 
intail” was another book which Scott thought worth read- 
ing three times, and to which Byron paid a similar compli- 
ment, 

* 


* * 


A coop plan in choosing books to re-read is to return, 
if not to one’s first, at least to one’s early loves. When 
Goethe was eighty-one he said that he had read “ The Vicar 
of Wakefield’ with delight in his twentieth year, and that 
after repeated perusals he had just read it again with 
renewed enjoyment. Saint-Evremond read “ Don Quixote” 
as a boy, and kept on re-reading it to the end of his life. 
Horace Walpole, who was always re-reading Madame de 
Sévigné’s “ Letters,” once made this habit the 
of a neat compliment. In a letter to Mason who, not long 
before, had published his biography of Gray, Walpole said :— 

“Let me tell you you have no more taste than Dr. 

Kenwick if you do not like Madame de Sévigné’s Letters. 

Read them again; they are one of the very few booke that, 

= Gray’s Life, improve upon one every time one reads 

1em. 


occasion 


The polite Chesterfield was more fulsome, though less 
dexterous, when he wrote to Voltaire congratulating him on 
the “ History of the Age of Louis XIV.” :— 

“It is true, I have as yet read it only four times, but 
the reason is that I wanted to forget it slightly before 
reading it for the fifth time. I find, however, that that is 
impossible.” 


* 7 * 


Some people make it a habit to re-read a favorite author 
every year. It was Scott’s rule at one time to do this with 
the “ Orlando’’ of Ariosto and the “Orlando” of Boiardo. 
Gibbon’s choice for the practice was Pascal. 

“From the Provincial Letters of Pascal,” he tells us, 
“which almost every year I have perused with new pleasure, 
I learned to manage the weapon of grave and temperate 
irony even on subjects of ecclesiastical solemnity.” 

“Year after year,” Coleridge wrote in a copy of Lessing, 
“IT. have made it a point of re-perusing Lessing’s ‘ Kleine 
Schriften’ as masterpieces of style and argument.” Boswell 
felt dissatisfied if he let a year pass without reading 
‘ Rasselas.’’ . Macaulay for several years made the reading 
of “Gil Blas” an annual event; and Professor Aytoun 
boasted of reading through all Scott’s novels every year. 
Sainte-Beuve describes “ Edouard,” a forgotten novel by the 
Duchesse de Duras, as one of those books which idle and 
cultivated hearts would do well to re-read each year. And 
in another essay he says :— 

“Huet, Bishop of Avranches, was in the habit, each 
spring, of re-reading Theocritus under the growing foliage 
of the trees, as he lay on the banks of a stream and listened 
to the ‘song of the nightingale. It seems to me that the 
‘Memoirs’ of Madame de Staal-Delaunay could be re-read 
at the beginning of each winter or the end of each autumn, 
under November trees, and while one listened to the rustle 
of the withered leaves.’’ 


* * « 


A worD remains to be said about the feelings of authors 
on re-reading their own books. There is a story that Swift, 
in the last years of his life, took up a copy of his “ Tale of 
a Tub” in a lucid interval, and, after reading a few pages, 
exclaimed, “Good God! What a genius I had when I wrote 
that book!” Byron’s comment on glancing through 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” nine years after 
its publication, was: “Nothing but the consideration of its 
being the property of another, prevents me from consigning 
this miserable record of misplaced anger and indiscriminate 
acrimony to the flames.” Scott re-read one of his own 
poems with pleasure but without enthusiasm. “I have not 
read one of my poems since they were printed,” he wrote to 
Miss Edgeworth, “excepting last year ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’ which I liked better than I expected, but not well 
enough to induce me to go through the rest.’? Moore was 
less measured in his verdict on his past work. ‘“ Employed 
myself in correcting some sheets of ‘Lalla Rookh’ for the 
new editiun that is preparing,” is one of the entries in his 
diary. “ The first time I have read it since it was published ; 
accordingly, it came quite fresh to me, and more than one 
passage in the story of Zelica filled my eyes with tears.”’ 
This shows that if re-reading is a test of a book, it is also 
a test of the re-reader. 

PENGUIN. 
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Rebiews. 





SWIFT AND HIS POLITICS. 


“Jonathan Swift.” By CHarLes WuHIBLEY. (Cambridge 
University Press. 1s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are few greater ironies in history than that the modern 
Conservatives should be eager to claim Swiit as one of them- 
selves. One finds even the “ Morning Post ’’—which someone 
has aptly enough named the “ Morning Prussian ’’—cheer- 
fully counting the author of * A Voyage to the Houyhnhnms ”’ 
in the list of sound Tories. It is undeniable that Swift wrote 
pamphlets for the Tory Party of his day. A Whig, he turned 
from the Whigs of Queen Anne in disgust, and carried the 
Tory label for the rest of his life. If we consider realities 
rather than labels, however, what do we find were the chief 
political ideals for which Swift stood? His politics, as every 
reader of his pamphlets knows, were, above all, the politics 
of a pacifist and a Home Ruler—the two things most 
abhorrent to the orthodox Tories of our own time. Swift 
belonged to the Tory Party at one of those rare periods at 
which it was a peace party. “The Conduct of the Allies” 
was simply a demand for a premature peace. Worse than 
this, it was a pamphlet protesting against England’s taking 
part in a land-war on the Continent instead of confining 
herself to naval operations. “It was the kingdom’s mis- 
fortune,’’ wrote Swift, “that the sea was not the Duke of 
Marlborough’s element, otherwise the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been bestowed there, infinitely to the 
advantage of his country.”” Whether Swift and the Tories 
were right in their attack on Marlborough and the war is a 
question into which we do not propose to enter. We merely 
wish to emphasize the fact that “ The Conduct of the Allies ”’ 
was, from the modern Tory point of view, not merely a 
pacifist, but a treasonable, document. Were anything like it 
to appear nowadays, it would be suppressed under the 
Defence of the Realm Act. And that Swift was a hater of 
war, not merely as a party politician, but as a philosopher, 
is shown by the discourse on the causes of war which he puts 
into the mouth of Gulliver when the latter is trying to 
convey a picture of human society to his Houyhnhnm 
master :— 
‘* Sometimes the quarrel between two princes is to decide 
which of them shall dispossess a third of his dominions, 
where neither of them pretends to any right. Sometimes one 
prince quarrelleth with another for fear the other should 
quarrel with him. Sometimes a war is entered upon because 
the enemy is too etreng, and sometimes because he is too 
weak. Sometimes our neighbors want the things which we 
have, or have the things which we want; and we both fight 
till they take ours or give us theirs. It is a very justifiable 
cause of a war to invade a country after the people have 
been wasted by famine, destroyed by pestilence, or embroiled 
by factions among themselves. It is justifiable to enter into 
war with our nearest ally, when one of his towns lies con- 
venient for us, or a territory of land that would render our 
dominions round and complete. If a prince sends forces 
into a nation, where the people are poor and ignorant, he 
may lawfully put half of them to death or make slaves cf 
the re-t, in order to civilize and reduce them from their 
barbarous way of living.” 
There you have “ Kultur” wars, and “ white man’s burden” 
wars, and wars for “places of strategic importance,” 
satirized as though by a twentieth-century humanitarian. 
When the “ Morning Post’’ begins to write leaders in the 
same strain, we shall begin to believe that Swift was a Tory 
in the ordinary meaning of the word. ; 

As for Swift’s Irish politics, Mr. Charles Whibley, like 
other Conservative writers, attempts to gloss over their 
essential Nationalism by suggesting that Swift was merely a 
just man righteously indignant at the destruction of Irish 
manufactures. At least, one would never gather from the 
present book that Swift was practically the father of the 
modern Irish demand for self-government. Swift was an 
Irish patriot in the sense in which Washington was an 
American patriot. Like Washington, he had no quarrel with 
English civilization. He was not an eighteenth-century Sinn 
Féiner. He regarded himself as a colonist, and _ his 
Nationalism was Colonial Nationalism. As such he was the 
forerunner of Grattan and Flood, and also, in a measure, of 
Parnell and Mr. Redmond. While not a Separatist, he had 
the strongest possible objection to being either ruled or ruined 





from London. In his “Short View of the State of Ireland,” 
published in 1728, he preached the whole gospel of Colonial 
Nationalism as it is accepted by Irishmen like Sir Horace 
Plunkett and “ At.” to-day. He declared that one of the 
causes of a nation’s thriving— 

“*. . . is by being governed only by laws made with their 

own consent, for otherwise they are not a free people. And, 

therefore, all appeals for justice, or applications for favor 
or preferment, to another country are so many grievous 
impoverishments.”’ 

He said of the Irish :— 

‘We are in the condition of patients who have physic 
sent to them by doctors at a distance, strangers to their 
constitution and the nature of their disease.” 

In the “ Drapier’s Letters” he denied the right of the English 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland. He declared that all 
reason was on the side of Ireland’s being free, though power 
and the love of power made for Ireland’s servitude. ‘‘ The 
arguments on both sides,” he said in a passage which sums 
up with perfect irony the centuries-old controversy between 
England and Ireland, were “ invincible” :— 

*‘For in reason all government without the consent of 
the governed is slavery. But, in fact, eleven men well armed 
will certainly subdue one single man in his shirt.”’ 

It would be interesting to know how the modern Tory, whose 
gospel is the gospel of the eleven men well armed, squares 
this with Swift’s passionate championship of the “ one single 
man in his shirt.” One wishes very earnestly that the 
Toryism of Swift were in fact the Toryism of the modern 
Conservative party. Had it been so, there would have been 
no such thing as Carsonism in pre-war England; and, had 
there been no Carsonism, one may infer from Mr. Gerard’s 
recent reveiations, there might have been no European war. 

Mr. Whibley, it is only fair to say, is concerned with 
Swift as a man of letters and a friend, rather than with 
Swift as a party politician. The present book is a reprint 
of the Leslie Stephen lecture which he delivered at Cambridge 
a few months ago. It was bound, therefore, to be predomi- 
nantly literary in interest. At the same time, Mr. Whibley’s 
political bias appears both in what he says and in what he 
keeps silent about. His defence of Swift against the charge 
of misanthropy is a defence with which we find ourselves 
largely in agreement. But Mr. Whibley is too single-minded 
a party politician to be able to defend the Dean without 
clubbing a number of his own pet antipathies in the process. 
He seems to think that the only alternative to the attitude 
of Dean Swift towards humanity is the attitude of persons 
who, “feigning a bland and general love of abstract 
humanity . .. . wreak a wild revenge upon individuals.” 
He apparently believes that it is impossible for one human 
being to wish well to the human race in general, and to be 
affectionate to John, Peter, and Thomas in particular. Here 
are some of Mr. Whibley’s rather wild comments on this 
topic. He writes :— 

‘*We know well enough whither universal philanthropy 
leads us. The Friend of Man is seldom the friend of men. 
At his best he is content with a moral maxim, and buttons 
up his pocket in the presence of poverty. ‘J give thee 
sixpence! I will see thee damned first!’ It is not for 
nothing that Canning’s immortal words were put in the 
mouth of the Friend of Humanity, who, finding that he 
cannot turn the Needy Knife Grinder to political account, 
gives him kicks for ha’pence, and goes off in ‘a transport 
of Republican enthusiasm.’ Such is the Friend of Man at 
his best.’’ 

“At his best’ is distinctly good. It makes one realize that 
Mr. Whibley is merely playing a game of make-believe, and 
playing it very hard. His indictment of humanitarians 
has about as much, or as little, basis in fact as would an 
indictment of wives or seagulls or fields of corn. One has 
only to mention Shelley with his innumerable personal 
benevolences to set Mr. Whibley’s card-castle of abuse 
tumbling. 

With Mr. Whibley’s general view of Swift as opposed 
to his general view of politics, we find ourselves for the 
most part in harmony. We doubt, however, whether Swift 
has been pursued in his grave with such torrential malignity 
as Mr. Whibley imagines. Thackeray's denigration, we 
admit, takes the breath away. One can hardly believe that 
Thackeray had read either Swift’s writings or his life. Of 
course, he had done so, but his passion for the sentimental 
graces made him incapable of doing justice to a genius of 
saturnine realism such as Swift’s. The truth is, though 
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Swift was among the staunchest friends of his age, he is not | large additions were made to the duty on timber from the 


among the most sociable of authors. His writings are seldom 
in the vein either of tenderness or of merriment. We know 
of the tenderness of Swift only from a rare anecdote or 
from the prattle of the “Journal to Stella.” As for his 
laughter, as Mr. Whibley rightly points out, Pope was 
talking nonsense when he wrote of Swift as laughing and 
shaking in Rabelais’s easy chair, Swiit’s humor is essentially 
of the intellect. He laughs out of his own bitterness rather 
than to amuse his fellow men. As Mr. Whibley says, he is 
not a cynic. He is not sufficiently indifferent for that. He 
is a satirist, a sort of perverted and suffering idealist: an 
idealist with the cynic’s vision. It is the essential nobleness 
of Swift’s nature which makes the voyage to the Houyhnhnms 
a noble and not a disgusting piece of literature. There are 
people who pretend that this section of ‘ Gulliver’s Travels” 
is almost too terrible for sensitive persons to read. This is 
sheer affectation. It can only be honestly maintained by 
those who believe that life is too terrible for sensitive persons 
to live. 





AFTER WATERLOO. 


“Economic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1821-1830,” 
By WILLIAM SMART. (Macmillan, 21s. net.) 


Tue death of Professor Smart has brought to an end an 
enterprise of great interest and importance. As a member 
of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws he was struck 
by the poverty of our social history of the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century, and he determined to devote the 
rest of his life to making a record from which it would be 
possible to trace the economic progress of the century. This 
volume is the second volume in his projected series. The 
first volume, covering the years 1800-1820, appeared six years 
ago. The two volumes are indispensable to any student’s 
library. 

Professor Smart remarked in his preface to the first 
volume that when you try to understand the history of 
pauperism, you are met at every stage with the question: 
What is the connection between the progress of poverty and 
the progress of industry? The question is particularly 
insistent at this moment, because the world is criticizing 
with a new impatience and a new independence the explana- 
tions of economic phenomena so long accepted as final and 
Down to the ‘eighties there was little organized 
criticism of the economic system. Thirty years ago it was 
the fashion to question the relation of the State to the 
industrial system; but the structure itself was taken for 
granted. With the rise of Syndicalism a new rebel movement 
has threatened the form of the industrial system, and during 
the last ten years the relation of the workers to industry 
has displaced the relation of the workers to the State as the 
central theme for discussion. For this reason the opening 
phases of the Industrial Revolution prove to-day of special 
interest. 

But there is another reason why this period of history 
is particularly absorbing to-day. When Professor Smart 
began to collect the records of this time, he did not know 
that his second volume would appear in the midst of a great 
world catastrophe, greater in scale than the Napoleonic 
Wars. The kind of question to which the Liverpools and the 
Peels had to find an answer a century ago is the kind of 
question to which our generation will have to find an answer 
We are still suffering from the failure of our 
ancestors, and their experience is full of warning for us 
to-day. 

It is interesting, for example, to read the chapter on 
“ Pretection at Home and Abroad ”’ in the year 1822. The 
year before had been marked by what Professor Smart calls 
“the first victory of Free Trade.’’ It was a very small 
victory, and it consisted in the reduction of a duty imposed, 
not in the interests of home producers, but of the Colonies. 
3efore 1809 our supply of timber, as well for domestic as for 
naval purposes, came almost exclusively from the North of 
Europe. In that year, as it was put in the Report of the 
Committee set up to inquire into our Foreign Trade, “ the 
course of events had placed our relations with those States 
in a situation which gave rise to a well-founded apprehension 
lest the resources in that quarter might entirely cease to be 
available for the demands of this country.”’ Accordingly, 
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North of Europe, while a virtual exemption was granted 
to the timber from our North American possessions. The 
Committee recommended, not the abolition of this protection, 
but a modification. They proposed that the Baltic duty 
should be reduced by 10s. per load, and that the Colonial 
duty should be increased by 10s. per load, the net effect 
being to leave the Colonial interest with an advantage of 
30s. per load. This proposal was criticized by the Free 
Traders as not going nearly far enough. Ricardo said “ they 
had been told that they ought to go to the best and cheapest 
market, and also that the timber of Norway and Russia was 
better and cheaper than that of America, and yet they were 
recommended, as a practical measure, to take the worst 
timber at the dearest rate.’’ He declared that he would 
rather give the £400,000 specially and directly to the ship- 
owners, for in that case the capital might be usefully 
employed: as it was, they were sacrificing £400,000 a year 
“as much as if the ships engaged in the coasting trade 
should be obliged to sail round the island in order to give 
employment to a greater number.’’ Still the measure was 
regarded as a victory, so far as it went, for Free Trade, and 
next year the Navigation Laws were revised. Here, again, 
the concession to the new doctrines of political economy 
was very modest, but the idea behind this legislation was 
described by Liverpool in the new spirit. ‘“ The doctrine was 
no longer maintained that to limit the trade of other 
countries was advantageous to our own. Indeed, precisely 
the contrary was the truth; any measure which tended to 
increase the wealth of foreign nations was calculated to 
produce an increase of our own, and the increase of the 
trade of foreign countries offered the best security against 
the distress of our manufactures.”’ 

Unfortunately, the impression made upon the world by 

3ritish industrial progress during the great war was not 
favorable to the teaching of Free Trade. In France, in the 
Netherlands, in Germany, and in Russia there was a marked 
tendency to higher Protection. Agriculture was a leading 
case. It is curious now with the prospect of something like 
famine in front of the world to read of the indignation and 
panic caused among the farmers both at home and on the 
Continent by the low prices of corn in 1822. A passage 
which describes this catastrophe in England brings home to 
us the perversity or the incompetence of a civilization under 
which Naturye’s generosity comes to be a disaster. “The 
mild winter and the early spring were scarcely reassuring— 
what if Heaven should again be mistakenly kind? 
By November the blow had fallen. A dry summer resulted 
in an early and abundant harvest—the fifth in succession : 
every crop, except in some places barley and oats, was 
good, wheat and potatoes being exceptionally fine. The 
price of wheat fell lower and lower. It had been a little 
over 50s. at the end of January. It was 34s. at the end of 
November. The mildness of the winter produced a great 
plenty of beef and mutton, and the prices towards the end 
of the year fell to a very low level. Wool shared the same 
fate, in spite of the revival of the manufacture. And, 
indeed, one may grant that to the ordinary mind the 
spectacle of abundant food for man and beast throwing the 
shadow of utter ruin on the greatest industry of the country, 
tempted to the thought that some malign Power—perhaps 
the Government—must be thwarting the designs of Provi- 
dence.”’ This menacing outlook produced the new Corn 
Law which provided that till the home price reached 70s., 
foreign grain should be entirely excluded. When 70s. was 
reached, importation was to be subject to a sliding scale of. 
duties. 

Professor Smart puts Parliament in the foreground of 
his picture, and his book is rather a glorified “ Annual 
Register’’ than a history. If we compare his book, for 
example, with such a work as M. Halévy’s “ Histoire du 
Peuple Anglais,’’ we shall find it a little wanting as a study 
of the English life of the times. Certain movements and 
events receive less attention than they deserve. This is true, 
for example, of the laborers’ rising in the South of England 
in the winter of 1830, of which Professor Smart gives the 
barest mention. Of course, Parliament was the centre of dis- 
cussion, and during the years covered by this volume the 
fluctuations of distress impress themselves on the debates. 
We learn in this way that thousands of people in Hudders- 
field were living on 23d. a day in 1829; and that next year 
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COLLINS FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


Messrs. COLLINS have pleasure in announcing that they will begin their Autumn 
Publishing Season on September 6th with two novels by the late Mr. Henry James :— 


THE IVORY TOWER 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST 


By HENRY JAMES. 
Two Vols. Extra Crown 8vo, with two Photogravures. 12s, net. 

The novels are unfinished, but printed with each is a sketch wsliedes the complete story These sketches 
are of unique literary interest, since they disclose the methods of work of one of the greatest masters of his craft. 
Henry James wrote ‘similar destin for all his novels, but the sketches for “‘ The Ivory Tower ” and “The Sense 
of the Past” alone survive, and none has heretofore been published. In one of his stories Henry James has 
described the manner of these sketches—“A great gossiping, eloquent letter—the overflow into talk of an artist’s 
amorous plan.” 











Ready Shortly. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s great Novel of the War: 


‘MISSING’ 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 








A new book by Mr, J.D. Beresford and Mr, Kenneth Richmond which will arouse much 


discussion :— 
W. E. FORD: a Biography 
By J. D. BERESFORD and KENNETH RICHMOND. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 6s. net. 





Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall’s new Novel of the East :— 


KNIGHTS OF ARABY 
By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL, Author of “Said the Fisherman.” 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 





A brilliant impression of the East African Campaign by a novelist who was with General 
Smuts’ Army as Medical Officer of the 2nd Rhodesian Regiment ; 


MARCHING ON TANGA 
By Captain FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. 
Extra Crown 8vo, with Map, and 30 illustrations taken on the spot by the Author. 6s, net. 





To be follewed by 


THE MIDDLE YEARS (Auto- SENLIS 
biographical) A Dramatic Episode of the Great War. 
By HENRY JAMES. By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ Diana of Dobson's.” 


Extra Crown 8vo, with Photogravure. 5s, net. Extra Crown 8vo, with 11 illustrations. 3g, 6d, net. 


FIELDS OF THE FATHERLESS 











THE GULF A genuine human document of extraordinary interest. 
A Bord By JEAN ROY. 
ovel. Extra Crown 8vo. §s, net. 
By HUGH F. SPENDER, Author of ‘The Machine.” aia aE ats oar aad 
Extra Crown 8vo. 5g. net. TURGENEV 
A study of the great Russian Novelist. 
By EDWARD GARNETT, With a Foreword b 
THE LOVING HISTORY OF | JOSEPH CONRAD. J 
PERIDORE AND PARAVAIL | Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
A Romantic Tale in Verse. AN AUTUMN ‘SOWING 
By MAURICE HEWLETT. By E. F. BENSON. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net. i Extra Crown 8vo. sg, net. 
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7,000 persons were living in Dublin on 14d. a day. The 
debates on the currency, on Protection, on taxation, on agri- 
cultural and industrial distress, and the attempts of 
consumers to regulate prices, the great battles between 
Cobbett and the Economists—all of these have echoes full of 
meaning for our own time. Happily, the balance of power to- 
day is very different. The workmen are not, as they were 
then, a helpless population, without the means or strength to 
organize an effective resistance. 

Professor Smart is a severe critic of the man who 
had the best right to be regarded at this time as the Tribune 
of the People. He is shocked by Cobbett’s violence, regards 
his attack on the Bible Societies, which had a definite 
purpose, as merely irrelevant hysteria, and he can find no 
coherence in his abuse of the Funding system or the 
Factory system as related evils. He even apologizes, at 
the end of a long footnote, for giving so much space to 
Cobbett. “ But it is good that the present generation should 
know the quality of what was called the most powerful voice 
in England.’’ He finds the pages of the “ Register ”’ “ weari- 
some reading.”” Many of us would give a good deal to-day 
for a few pages of his “ Register,” or for a single Tribune of 
his range and power. If he was more often wrong than some 
of his generation, he was more often right than any of them. 





EUROPE AT THE CROSS-ROADS. 


“The Expansion of Europe.” By Ramsay Murr. (Constable. 
6s. net.) 


THis is a book packed with controversies. The breach 
between the American colonies and England, the racial 
conflicts of South Africa, British rule in India and 
Egypt, and the origins of the Great European War are all 
examined and judged by the author within less than 250 
pages. And through them all he handles a greater contro- 
versy than any—the German indictment of the British 
Empire and the British indictment of what Germany offers 
in place of it. 

Many people will differ with some of Professor Muir’s 
conclusions, but few will think less well of him for them ; 
and this is not faint praise of a book which is, after all, 
a discussion of European Imperialism in the light of the 
war. He has seen his subject through the perspective of war, 
but net through its prejudices, and so he has succeeded in 
writing, not a war book, but a history of permanent value. 

In all his chapters, compressed though they are, one 
is conscious of a thorough knowledge and an original point 
of view. For instance, his analysis of the political impasse 
which issued in the American War of Independence is much 
more subtle than the commonly received account. He traces 
it, not to mere tyrannical encroachment by the British 
Government or aggressive rebelliousness on the part of 
the colonists, but to the deficiency of responsible govern- 
ment in the established colonial constitutions ; for this, he 
argues, made the colonists act irresponsibly over new and 
immensely difficult problems of imperial organization, 
which could only be solved by forbearance and political 
wisdom on both sides. There is fine discernment in his 
parallel between the situation in the British colonies in 
1775 and that in Canada in 1837, and the contrast he draws 
between the two policies which produced such different 
results out of a similar crisis. More questionable, perhaps, 
but still illuminating, is the explanation he finds for the 
ugly history of South Africa in the tension between two 
powerful forces in Victorian England—the humanitarian 
movement, working through the missionaries, which 
demanded intervention on behalf of the natives oppressed 
by the Boers, and the laiss2z-faire liberalism of the Colonial 
Office, which inclined to let the Boers live as they pleased 
in the No-man’s-land into which they had trekked. 

Of course, the summing up is markedly in favor of the 
British imperial genius, and as far as any considerations are 
left out (as they are bound to be in treating such compli- 
cated subjects in so short a space) they are apt to be those 
which tell in the other parties’ favor. One has the impres- 
sion that the American colonists and the Boers are laden 
with more than their share of the mistakes and disasters 
with which the history of our Empire, like every other, is 





weighed down. But Professor Muir’s frank homage to the 
British Empire is untainted by hypocrisy, and we are 
grateful to him for giving a courageous answer to the broad 
question which is facing us now :—‘‘Is this amazing political 
structure a good thing for the world or a bad? Are the 
Germans right in fighting to destroy it, or we in fighting 
to preserve it—to win light and air and time for it to grow? ”’ 

Professor Muir’s presentation of the British Empire 
is not an apologia for the past, but a declaration of faith 
in the future—not of this Empire merely, but of the expan- 
sion of European civilization over the globe, of which the 
British Empire has been admittedly the greatest instrument 
and result. And the greatness of his hopes makes him 
eloquent in prophesying the world-wide breakdown which 
a European failure now may bring. ‘“ Will these vast empires 
survive?” he asks in his last chapter. ‘“ Will they continue 
to bring, as upon the whole they have in the past brought, 
an increasing peace and justice to the subjects over whom 
they rule? They will not do so if in the future they continue 
to regard one another with fear and suspicion, and to look 
upon their subject-peoples merely as providing the imple- 
ments for a war of destruction one against the other, to be 
waged by commerce in peace-time and by ‘man-power’ and 
‘machine-power’ in war. Yet such .... employment of 
imperial resources . . is almost inevitable unless the 
danger of war is banished or reduced to a minimum. If 
that cannot be done, the burden that must be laid upon the 
people of these empires, and the intolerable anticipation 
of what is to come, will make their yoke indeed seem a 
heavy one; will probably bring about their disintegration ; 
and will end that ascendancy of Western civilization over 
the world which the last four centuries have established. 
And justly; since that civilization will thus be made to 
stand, not for Justice and Liberty, but for Injustice and 
Oppression.” 

Professor Muir appeals to Europe on the ground of her 
trusteeship for the world, and indeed, even without the 
war, the task Europe had undertaken would have taxed 
her strength and wisdom. Take the case of Africa. Within 
little more than thirty years the entire continent has been 
brought under European control; European influences have 
begun to permeate its life, and we have been so little aware 
of the process that we have hardly asked ourselves whether 
for Africa these are an elixir or a poison. Yet the process 
cannot be stopped, and the war has shown us in a flash 
that, for good or evil, the effects will be porténtous. At 
present the evil symptoms are only too clear: native levies 
armed with modern weapons, taught again to fight each 
other and, for the first time by white men, to fight against 
whites. European civilization cannot disappear from Africa 
without a trace; if it perishes by anarchy, it will leave a 
legacy of hatred and machine-guns; and if, on the other 
hand, the anarchy which the war threatens in Africa is to 
be exorcised again, it must surely be done by something 
more constructive still than the old rival colonial empires— 
by some international trusteeship of the kind outlined in 
the memorandum drawn up by a sub-committee of the British 
Labor Party’s Executive for the Stockholm Conference. 





HOW THEY Do IT. 


‘‘The Lily of Malud and Other Poems.” By J. C. Squire. 


(Secker. 1s. net.) 

‘*Plain-Song.” By EpEN PHILLPOoTTS. (Heinemann. 3s. 64d. 
net.) 

‘Poems, Scots and English."’ By JoHn Bucuan. (Jack, 
3s. 6d. net.) 

““Aldebaran.” By M. Sr. CLARE BYRNE. (Blackwell. 2s. 
net.) 


In this pleasantly spaced and printed quarto, Mr. Squire 
issues (as he did a few months ago) another dozen poems, 
reprinting “The Ship” and “The March”’ (his best poem) 
from the previous volume. It is difficult enough to take up 
any definite point of view about so scanty a book—but two 
things we do notice, a rather freer and more equal poetic 
quality (Mr. Squire’s verse has in the past been liable to 
bad journalistic lapses) and some bold metrical experiments. 
The versification of the “ Lily cf Malud” (which has a theme 
rather too exotic for our liking, though very creditably 
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{ TERRIBLE NEWS | 


from Syria— 


5. From a Missionary in the Interior: 

“ Another thing which increases the death-rate is that 
so many of the doctors have been sent to the front with the 
army or have died at home. Among the soldiers, typhus, 
‘the freckled fever,’ as the people call it, and cholera are 
rampant. The Mayor said fifty wagons were kept busy 
carting away the dead from the streets. 

‘** Another horror has been added to an already over- 
flowing cup of woe, that of tetanus, as many as ten dyirg 
daily from it, and somctimes more. 

‘¢ But more alarming than all is the pall of melancholia 
which is settling over the entire country. Omnipresent fear, 
famine, sickness, execution, and news from the war, have 
wiped smiles from every face. Not one family but wears 
black, and it seems to have entered the brains and hearts 
of a people particularly full of sympathy when sorrow comes, 
so that those left are now half demented or wholly so.” 











[ zye, FAMINE IN THE 
+17) HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, EDICINE 
and CLOTHING to 

relieve the terrible dis. Derel, 
tress of the people of Raf 


7% 
the Holy Land is sy 
of the UT- Kae x 


one 
Ne MOST URGENCY 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 is needed at once). - 

A strong administrative committee is at work. CONSIGNME! TS 
OF FOOD. MEDICINE & CLOTHING ARE NOW EKNTERING 
PALESTINE, and goods stored in Kgypt will continue to be poured 
into the country as further access is obtained. Relief will be given to 
all—Christian, Jew and Arab alike — according to their need. ’ 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the Secretary, Syria and 
Palestine Relief Fund, 110, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W .1, or to 

.F. W. Deacon, Esq. (Hon. Treas.), Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd., 
20, Birchin Lane, E.C. 3. 

Chairman (London), Lt.-Col. Sir Henry MacMahon, G.C.M.G., &c. 
{ (late High Commissioner in Egypt.) a 
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NOVELS TO READ 


Beat. A modern Love | 
Story 


By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 











| Crown 8vo. 6s. 
| | “The idea is quite fresh, and it is worked out with great || 


| 3, Henrietta St., W.C. 27 


By WILLIAM HEWLETT. 


The Plot Maker 


ingenuity; and a pleasant style and a rich sense of humor quite 
sufficiently restrained, help to make ‘The Plot Maker’ a 1 | 
complete success.’—Westminster Gazette. 
“The adventures are in keeping with the picture of the 1} 
eminent plot-maker; both belong to farce rather than to comedy || 
| —to farce which derives a touch of elegance from the neat and || 
| plausible English.”"—The Times. | 


| The Matnland | 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON, || 
Author of ‘Where Bonds are Loosed.’ 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“The breath of great spaces of sea and land blows sweet- | 
ingly through it. There is ‘atmosphere’ in all the pictures 
of Nature.”—Daily Telegraph. | 

| 


Price 2s, 6d. net || 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s new long novel | 


Che House in Marylebone | 


By Mrs. K. W. CLIFFORD. 
Price 2s. 6d, net. | 
“It is a pleasure to come upon a book by an old hand 
which is so simple and deep and at the same time so admirably 
wrought as ‘The House in Marylebone.’ . . *The House 
in Marylebone’ is a book of fine quality, and from the 


literary point of view a real achievement.”—Westminster 
Gazette. 


The Quest of Ledger 


Dunstan 


By A. T. SHEPPARD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is original, thoughtful, and provocative.”—Punch 

“A very remarkable novel... the reader will be intensely 
moved, arrested alike by the audacity of his theme and the 
brilliant manner in which its conception is put on paper. . . 
Fascinating.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A humorist of great insight.”—Graphic. 

“A remarkable novel, something quite outside the ordinary 
ruck of fiction, something different, distinctive, startling, 
thought-compelling, and cataclysmic . . . the book has a strange 
and irresistible fascination.”"—Saturday Review. 





The Career of Catherine Bush 
By ELINOR GLYN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Hs Chance would bave it 


By MARY F. RAPHAEL 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ A captivating story.’—The Globe. 
“If all novels published came up to its level, the public 
would have little cause for complaint.’’—Jllustrated London | 


News. 
“It is charmingly told.”—Aberdeen Free Press 


Mr. Wiildridge of the Bank 
By LYNN ee Second Edition. 
rown 8vo. 6s. 


| 
| 
The Soul of June Courtney | 

By ELIZABETH RYLEY. | 


Crewn 8vo. 6s. 


“It is therefore to be hoped that ‘The Soul of June | 
Courtney’ will be widely read by those on whom it is likely to | 
have a stirring influence.”—Westminster Gazette. } 
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worked out) is so intricate and ingenious that a quotation 
will be a better credential than any analysis of the internal 
and diagonal use of rhyme :— 


‘‘The morning’s crimson stain tinges their ashen brows 
As they part the last bough, and slowly step again 
On to the village grass, and, chill and languid, pass 
Into the hut to sleep. 
Brief slumber, yet so deep 
That, when they awake to day, darkness and splendor seem 
Broken and far-away, a faint, miraculous dream ; 
And when those maidens rise they are as they ever were, 
Save only for a rare shade of trouble in their eyes. : 
And the surly, thick-lipped men, as they sit about their hut, 
Making drums out of guts, grunting gruffly, now and then 
Carving sticks of ivory, stretching shields of wrinkled skins, 
Smoothing sinister and thin squatting gods of ebony. 
Chip and grunt, and do not see ii 





Mr. Squire probably owes something of this elaboration 
of pattern to Fletcher’s happy experiments with long surging 
lines built up by internal rhymes. 

Undoubtedly, one of the curses of literature is rhetorical 
verse, and the artistic feeling of man recognizes it as 
a mongrel—neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. For, on the one 
hand, it escapes the poetic canons altogether (it is irrelevant 
to complain of its lack of beauty, melody, truth); and, 
on the other, it has nothing to do with the normal standards 
and applications of reason, intelligence, and common sense. 
Failing in both worlds and claiming an immunity from their 
judgments, all it can do is to strike an attitude and spout. 
You can deal with rhetorical prose (if it needs it) from the 
grounds of an appeal to false and gaudy sentiment, or as 
an escape from the logical process of thinking. But 
rhetorical verse! Unless it be satirical, or—in other words, 
self-critical and even self-depreciatory—it can never be any- 
thing else but third-rate stuff, ignorant both of human and 
literary values and fit only to fill up a gap in a popular 
newspaper. And Mr. Phillpotts must pay the penalty of 
a choice of expression which demands such poor mental and 
spiritual equipment. Why he calls his volume “ Plain- 
Song” (it contains the usual invocation to the Spirit of 
Humanity, denunciations of the Kaiser and the Pacifists, 
addresses to the bugles blowing “ Reveillé,” and so on) is 
best known to himself. One pleasing honesty it does con- 
tain: “Since war must close not,” says Mr. Phillpotts, 
“let us welcome war.” 

Mr. Buchan’s poems are partly in Scottish dialect, partly 
in that dream-like kind of poets’ English, which is written 
when the mind is far away. Not that Mr. Buchan simply 
works in the Tennysonian mannerism. On the contrary, 
his words are coined in a large and imposing mint set like 
some expensive health-resort, on the top of the waving 
“uplands of God.” Hence we have plenty of this kind of 
thing :— 

‘“‘T am weary of men and cities and the service of little things, 

Where the flame-like glories of life are shrunk to a candle’s 

ray. 

Smite ah my God, with Thy presence, blinding eyes with 

Thy wings, 
In the heart of Thy virgin earth show me Thy secret way!” 


With flocks of snowy dress-shirts wheeling overhead, 
perhaps. One day let us hope some lone hermit will write 
his imaginary experiences of drawing-rooms. For we are 
rather tired of the “Uplands of God” school. In the 
dialect poems, we hear (as we expected) the moorland low- 
lander’s heart beating ‘neath a shaggy but deceptive 
exterior. This is a small volume, but if you shut your eyes, 
you can see (or rather the reviewer of minor verse can see) 
Mr. Buchan’s poems reproduced in hundreds of thousands, 
and advancing upon you like a swarm of locusts. 

Miss Byrne’s “Aldebaran,’’ issued in the “Adventurer’s 
All” series, in spite of a certain metrical amateurishness 
and the lack of either strength or compass in poetic vision, 
is better than the average. The reason is, we suspect, 
partly because she keeps her feet firmly on the ground and 
does not go long walks, and partly because she knows the 
difference between language and diction. And, though she 
has not a great deal to suy, she takes Hamlet’s advice to 
the players in saying it. Here is “The Age of Youth” :— 


“At fifteen, Horace, 
Sixteen, Tom Paine, 
Seventeen, Plato, 
Nineteen, Montaigne. 








“ And now I look back, 
And to tell the truth, 
Stand aghast 
At the age of youth!” 


Nothing about, “ Ah! those wonder days of old, when, in the 
long purpurate summer evenings, I sat taking deep draughts 
of the suavity of Horace . . .” &e. 





TALES OF THE WILD AND THE TAME. 


“Sage-Brush Stories.” By FREDERICK NiVEN. (Nash. 5s. net.) 
“Gone to Earth.” By Mary Wess. (Constable. 5s. net.) 


In Sage-Brush Stories, Mi. Niven gives us good value 
for our money. All his nineteen tales are crisply 
written, veracious in atmosphere, natural in dialogue, and 
lit by the sparkle of dry humor. Typical is “—— and 
Settled,” the tale of Shorty Smith, of the Extra Gang in the 
high Dry Belt, Idaho, whom the narrator finds fifteen years 
later, a bald, rich, worried-looking little man “in velvet,”’ 
in a splendid and glittering house in a city back east, 
moaning that his married life, as Mr. Augustus Cheselteri- 
Smith, is “narrow gauge.’’ Civilization, indeed, comes 
badly out of it in contrast with Mr. Niven’s cattle punchers 
and “ shovel stiffs,” sheep-herders, prospectors, storekeepers, 
lumbermen, and Chinks, whose views on “ progress”’ are 
aptly summarized by Red, who, having sold out his claim in 
the Red Top mining camp, comes back three years later to 
find it a prosperous township full of bungalow houses, with 
matrons and afternoon teas and Maeterlinck societies! Very 
grim in brusqueness is the sketch, ‘‘ Home-Sick,” of a man, 
Scotty, who, tired of his pick and shovel and wheelbarrows in 
the Gravel Pit on the Alberta plains, feels he must go home 
and see his people in Pollokshields, Glasgow. He buys for 
ten dollars the return half of “a harvester’s return ticket ”’ 
to Montreal, crosses the Atlantic as a cattleman on a boat to 
Liverpool, and arrives at 10, Duke’s Street in the evening, 
to find his people are out at a missionary meeting. His 
reception is so chilling that Scotty, two hours later, takes 
the midnight train back to Liverpool, and in a fortnight he 
is numbered again among the gang at the Gravel Pit. 

Another return to “civilization”’ is that of Frank 
Sparling, of Milk Creek, Alberta, who enlists in a Canadian 
regiment, and, after training at Valcartier and Salisbury 
Plain, finds himself “up against it” in the trenches in a 
German gas attack. But Chang, the friendless Chinaman of 
the Occidental Hotel, Milk Creek, has given him a “charm ” 
in a locket, and when Frank, gassed, opens his eyes again in 
a hospital ward and finds he has only two days to live, he 
takes the poison pill that his “velly good fliend,” the Chink, 
has thoughtfully provided him with. 

Of the purely Colonial tales one of the best is about 
Jimmy Browne, who bluffs a contractor into giving him a post 
as a bridge-builder by saying, “It was me that built the 
towers of Ilium: your board will know about them. Mention 
the Towers of Ilium to them.” And having got the job of 
Boss of the line, he bluffs the workmen and the foremen into 
putting the work through a month ahead of time. Good, 
also, is the tale of Mack, who, down on his luck, comes to 
Eureka to find the place is full of men who can’t get a job, 
so he promptly opens an employment agency and makes 
money by helping a railroad superintendent to get a com- 
mission out of the men, who want to go far away from the 
town. In “Exploitation ”’ we find an amusing account of the 
way the inhabitants of Horse-Thief Creek get to work to 
‘spread the bird-lime for men of enterprise,’’ who will come 
and fruit-farm if bear can be found in the hills and a polo- 
ground and a church be near their section. So they get first 
the edifice, then the “sky-pilot,’’ and finally a bishop “in 
full war-paint to declare her open.” 





The struggle in a woman’s heart between her sensuous 
passion for one man and her spiritual love for another, an 
old and favorite theme, is not badly handled by Mary Webb 
in “Gone to Earth.”” The character of the unsophisticated 


gipsy girl, Hazel, with her passion for all wild creatures, is 
drawn with freshness and insight. But is not the behavior of 
the strong bad man, Jack Reddin, and the pure-minded 
young minister, Edward Marston, who dispute Hazel as the 
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Britain’s 
Sea Frontier. 


The vigilance of the Royal Navy has kept our shores 
inviolate during more than three years of War. But have 
we realised the hardships endured by the men of the Fleet 
in their daily round in all weathers? The hardships of 
the Royal Navy Prisoners in Germany are, however, 
considerably greater and are intensified by insufficiency 
of food. The small quantity supplied is of INFERIOR 
QUALITY and UNPALATABLE, and the men rely 
on the parcels received from this country to keep them 
from starvation. The 


LADIES’ EMERGENCY COMMITTEE 
of the NAVY LEACUE 


(President : ADMIRAL LORD BERESFORD, G.C.B.) 
Sent has the ENTIRE CHARGE of the Royal Navy 
Home Roads Series: Prisoners, and sends to each man (from any of H.M. 
A Cheshire Lane Ships and Shore Establishments) in Germany and 

: 7 . Austria substantial parcels of foodstufis weekly, supple- 
mented by bread, pocket money, and tobacco. _Parcela 
of clothes are also sent at intervals. 

Each prisoner in Turkey receives 10s. weekly and a 
large parcel of foodstuffs monthly, supplemented at 
| intervals by clothes, tobacco, &c 


‘ | ||Help is very urgently needed 
66 after-war car | to-cnsune us to fully maintain this branch of our work 


so much appreciated by our unfortunate 









countrymen and is so necessary for their sustenance in 
the enemy countries. 


BELSIZE MOTORS LTD. | Owing to the rise in price of all commodities and 


materials the cost of the parcels has increased, thus 


Clayton-— -— —_——-—-Manchester considerably adding to our expenditure. 

Birmingham: 208, Corporation Street Donations and Subscriptions (cheques paraite to the 

London: The Belsize London Agency Ltd. | Committee) will be gratefuliy received by the Hon, 
Dean's Yard, Cavendish Sq., W.1 Secretary, 


56, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.1. 
























































TT IS URGENT—VERY URGENT 
and more than ever necessary to send 
PARCELS TO OUR MEN IN GERMANY 


The Germans have broken everylaw of warfare— 
not excepting even the customs of the most degraded 
savages—and our brave lads in their hands are suf- 
fering very literal tortures, 


Begin the Day 


with Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. It is so 
refreshing, so sustaining, so good in 
every way that it makes a most desirable 
addition to the morning meal. 


People at home can endeavour to provide, at the 
least, some little amelioration of that condition by 
sparing a little from their means so that some poor 
soldier may be kept from sinking down to death. 


By the unscrupuloueness of the enemy no less 
than by the vicissitudes of war, direct individual help 
is often absolutely negatived, and the best way to 
help is through an organised, properly accredited 
agency. 














Such an opportunity is offered through the 


ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR, 
and we trust that many of our readers will find it 


possible to send donations to the Editor of “ THE 


Preparations manufactured and sold by NATION” 10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2, 
emists are subjected to 
i stringent laboratory tests by experienced or to the Rev. HUGH B. CHAPMAN, 7, Savoy 
chemists to ensure absolute purity and Hill, London, W.C. 2. 


uniform quality. 


You therefore have a definite assurance of 
reliability impossible to over-estimate. 


. The ROYAL SAVOY ASSOCIATION | 
N for THE RELIEF OF BRITISH 
PRISONERS OF WAR 


Registered under the War Charities Act 
Authorised by the Central Prisoners of War Committee 


I} x 
<— #4 c= 
555 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
Boots Pure Drug Co. Limited. 
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prize, a little too simple? One doubts if the minister would 
have proposed so quickly to this simple child of nature, 
whose innocence is more “¢lfish”’ than real, and we fail to 
understand why he fails to consummate his marriage. Is it 
to help the drama develop? In any case the minister’s 
strange omission gives back Jack Reddin his chance, which 
he is quick to take advantage of. We see Hazel, bewildered 
and dreaming, mesmerized by Reddin’s passion, slipping 
away over the mountains to Undern, when her rough lover 
tells her “if you chuck him, he’ll soon get over it; if you 
chuck me, I shan’t.’’ However, the minister comes after his 
wife, and though worsted in a fight, bears her back home 
again to his scandalized mother. The tragic end, which is 
not very convincing, suggests that Mary Webb has built up 
her drama more with an eye to a picturesque story than to 
truth to life. Her minor characters, the sardonic Vessous, the 
old serving man who intrigues against his master, and the 
conventional-minded mother, Mrs. Marston, however, are 
cleverly observed, and one lays down the novel feeling that 
the author will do excellent work in proportion as she 
eschews the temptation of “ romantic coloring,’ and portrays 
the life round her with simple veracity. 





BOOKS 


IN BRIEF. 





‘The Making of a Gunner.” 


net.) 


By F. 0. O. (Nash. 3s. 6d 


Tue war has destroyed many illusions, and among 
others the illusion that the artilleryman is only produced by 
long years of concentratior on trigonometry and other 
equally formidable sciences. . To-day he is turned out by the 
hundred after a few months of cram at a cadet school, or 
after a course at Shoeburyness or Lark Hill lasting, at the 
most, six weeks. For field artillery requires only a certain 
number of simple formule, and sufficient practice to apply 
them readily and accurately. Yet an artilleryman has more 
to learn than most soldiers, for he has to learn not only 
about guns and ammunition, but also about horses and their 
equipment. The rapid and skilful handling of guns and 
teams is essential to success in the field, and F. O. O. tells 
an exciting story to illustrate this truth. A good section 
commander knows exactly what to do in any emergency, 
whether the breech has jammed or the sights have been 
shot away or the lead horse shows signs of colic. He has 
to be a man of resource and to take a lenient view of the 
depredations of his sergeant, for if the War Office suddenly 
decides to reduce the oats ration or to abolish bedding, the 
Number One has to supply the deficiencies by private 
enterprise. The writer well remembers seeing the Major 
ride at the head of the battery turning a blind eye as he 
passed to certain invalid horses who were sampling the best 
village pasture. Life in the artillery is thus full of variety 
and interest, and an officer who can write can make of his 
daily adventures an entertaining volume. ‘The Making of 
a Gunner”’ describes this life both at home and in France, 
and readers of ‘“ With the Guns” will know that F. O. O. 
is a clever and vivid writer. When he passes from descrip- 
tion to reflection he is less happy, and we doubt whether 
there are many soldiers who would echo one of his concluding 
remarks: “After all, is militarism such a terrible thing 
outside Germany, or even within it, for that matter?” 


* * * 
“The Memoirs of a Balkan Diplomatist.” By Count 
CHEDOMILLE MIJATOVICH. (Cassell. 16s. net.) 


Count Misatovicn does not give much space in this 
book to the present war He explains that his purpose has 
been to give an account of the more public side of his career, 
and in this way to help readers to understand the problems 
of the Near East, the age-long struggle between Russia and 
Austria-Hungary in the Balkans, and the conflict between 
the interests and ambitions of Serb and Bulgar in Mace- 
donia. For nearly half-a-century Count Mijatovich has 
been in close touch with Balkan politics. He has repre- 
sented Serbia,in Holland, Turkey, and Roumania, as well 
as in this country, so that he has had unusual opportunities 
for estimating political forces and for acquainting himself 





with some of the unacknowledged motives that directed 
them. If his book does not, as its publishers claim, give 
us the clou to the present situation, it is at least an authori- 
tative survey of the recent history of Balkan politics. 





The Geek in the Citp. 


So far as the Home Markets are concerned, nothing sensa- 
tional has occurred during the week. Money is rather less 
abundant, but plenty of it is available in the short loan 
market at about 4 per cent., while the rate for three months’ 
bills is 43 per cent. Gilt-edged securities are well main- 
tained, with the exception of Indian Government stocks, 
which were a little weaker on Wednesday. There has been 
quite a little animation in home industrials, and good rubber 
shares are still in demand. Some attention has been paid 
to Kaffir and Rhodesian mines. The one really bad feature 
is the demoralization of the Russian exchange, which was 
no better than 250-255 on Wednesday. In other words, the 
rouble has now fallen from two shillings to ninepence. Bar 
silver has risen to 454 pence per ounce, and the high price 
is causing currency difficulties in most silver-using countries. 


WorkINGTON IRON AND STEEL. 
A difference in the method of compiling the accounts 
spoils a comparison of results disclosed in the report of the 
Workington Iron and Steel Company for the year ended 
June 30th last with those of the previous years. The com- 
pany was formed in 1909 by an amalgamation of several iron 
and steel concerns in the North, and throughout its short 
career has shown fluctuating profits from year to year. The 
report published a year ago showed a striking advance in 
profits, namely, from £183,900 to £485,400; but the profits 
now published have declined to £309,300. This time, how- 
ever, the figure is struck after making provision for Excess 
Profits Duty, &c., whereas a year ago £220,000 was set aside 
for this purpose after profits had been struck. It is probable, 
therefore, that profits were again higher this year, especially 
as the balance-sheet shows an increase of £1,506,900 in 
sundry creditors, an item which includes “ reserves for war 
taxation, &c.” The Government, moreover, has continued 
to take practically the whole of the company’s output, so 
that altogether an actual decline in profits seems improbable. 
A sum of £100,000 is put to depreciation, and £30,000 to 
reserve, leaving an available balance of £179,300, as against 
£170,400 a year ago. After paying the same dividends as 
before, namely, 6 per cent. on the Preference and 10 per 
cent. on the ordinary, the balance forward is increased by 
£9,500. While creditors hzeve risen by the large amount 
already mentioned, debtors are only £59,500 higher, but 
investments have increased by £1,273,800 to £1,522,200. 


Motor SHARES. 
There has recently been a spurt of activity in motor 
and cycle shares, and a consequent increase in prices, as 
will be seen from the following table :— 


Price Price Rise Rise since 
July 27 end of Present on July 27, 

1914. July,1917._ Price. Month. 1914 

B.S.A. Co. (£1) 21-1 . 27-16 ... 211-16. 4 sai 8 
Dunlop Rubber (£1) ... 2 io - 43-16 ... 916 23-16 
Enfield Cycle (£1) ae . 119-32... 111-16... 3-32 3-16 
Parent Tyre (Def.) (£1) 27-32... 2 .. 29-16 ... 9-16 . 123-32 
Rover Co. (£1) ... . 311-16... 2% -. 823-32... 7-38 31-32 
Rudge Whitworth (£1)... 13-16... 1g -- 125-32... 532 31-32 
Singer & Co. (£1) . 116-16... 4516 ... 5 11-16 ... 31-16 
Triumph Cycle (£1) . $9-16 ... 47-32 ... 5§ 113-32 ... 21-16 


Interest in this section of the Industrial Market seemed to 
revive on the announcement by the Triumph Cycle Company 
of a substantial bonus in shares to shareholders, thereby 
increasing the capital, which doubtless gave rise to the 
belief that motor and kindred firms have been making excep- 
tionally big profits on war supplies. Triumph shares at one 
time were sent up to 64, but they have since come down 
to 58. Singer & Co. are also distributing a bonus of £1 
share for every share now held. Sensational rises were also 
scored by Dunlop’s and Parent Tyres on the announcement 
of the offer to purchase the latter company’s holding of 
Dunlop shares referred to last week. 
LucELLUM. 











